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PREFACE 


T here arc many ways of making anthologies, and 
they have been pursued with so great a variety of 
taste and purpose that criticism is apt to take refuge in 
a friendly shrug, calling an anthology a personal 
matter after all. The hope of maintaining a criterion 
does indeed depend upon the steadiness of an individ- 
ual; he, however, will have a fortification against 
the dangers of individual caprice if he can refer his 
choice to some abstract principles that have provided 

a standard for his guidance. 

The approach of the anthologist to his task may be 

that of a historian, an artist, or a collector. The last' 
named makes your anthology about tobacco or fish, 
and has a hope of novelty. The historian of poetry, 
on the other hand, is really registering in his selection 
the opinions of other people. If he follows the best 
judges, he may earn by his understanding of them a 
measure of safety in taste; but his ingenuous reader 
may feel a lack of first-hand, enthusiasm, as in a 
museum. The artist among anthologists is the person 
who has studied suffidendy the tasks and impulses of 
poetry to be aware of the poet’s aim and of his difficul¬ 
ties, and is able thus to perceive something of the 
poet’s victory. Here the factor of personal sympathy is 
manifestly involved, and this anthologist will be in 
danger of individual bias unless he adopts the his¬ 
torian’s method for the tempering of hisraste and un¬ 
derstanding. The artist should precede the historian, 
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but not lose couch with him; and that has been the 
first principle in the present attempt to make a fresh 
survey of a vast domain. 

On a first glance the reader of this book may find 
enough well-known poems to cause him to doubt the 
freshness of choice; but any editor trying to gather the 
best from centuries of poetry into one handy volume 
for the general reader is bound to include many famous 
pieces, and the very title * Heritage * presupposes 
their presence. It is hoped that on closer acquaintance 
the reader will find many unfamiliar poems, as well 
as a standard of poetic quality that gives a certain 
unity to the book: in point of fact, considerably more 
than half of the poems here printed appear neither in 
the GoUen Treasury nor in the Oxford Book of English 

Verse. 

Recent criticism has undoubtedly been of service 
in breaking down certain artificial conventions of 
poetry dear to the nineteenth century. There has been 
a movement towards catholicity: idyll is no longer 
regarded as poetry’s particular province nor lyric as 
its essential form. The old attempts to define lyric 
were of doubtful validity; and, though the anthologist 
loses a blessed boon of limitation, there seems to be 
no gain in the confinement of poetry by category, 
except the gain of an artificial convenience. When 
the spirit of man, in the poet, is concentrated on some 
moving theme so that the passion of the thing 
demands metrical force, then the poet, provided he 
keeps his divine critical balance (and is in general a 
genius), produces work that kindles the minds of his 
fellow-men as nothing else can. Ivlilton s contem¬ 
plation of his blindness is more uplifting than Pope s 
brilliant animosity against his enemies or Herrick’s 
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jocund trifle in adoration of his friend; but in each 
the spirit burns so dearly that the work is wrought 
to an exhilarating intensity. It is moreover natural 
that the interest of a mature reader, perceiving these 
wonders, should centre more and more upon the way 
the thing is done. Nor need this become an academic 
or precious interest. The larger question is ever 
4 How did human feeling so work within this man 
that his technique was inspired to this rare perfection, 
leaving an immortal embodiment of vital experience 
for us all ? * 

To represent the criterion indicated in that last 
question is a task very different from that of bund' 
ling together a lot of attractive poems: the former aim 
will always ignore subject'matter as a measure of 
choice, while the follower ot the latter, with his com' 
fortable collection of ‘ nine bean rows * and other 
agreeable matter, will compete in vain with our very 
few lasting anthologies; for subject'matter in itself 
affords no criterion at all, is indeed an interloper, 
a guide as false in an anthology as it would be in 
the National Gallery. 

The poems in this book have been chosen neither 
for celebrity nor for subject, but, to the best of my ear 
and understanding, for the coexistence manifest in 
them of vitality and poise. One limitation has been 
observed with hardly an exception: that which 
excludes poetry belonging essentially to dramatic 
form. No principle has reduced the choice of 
narrative poetry, except that to the compiler most of 
it seemed to fall below the standard he has tried to 
maintain. No apology seems necessary for excerpts: 
good precedent is easy to find, and a rose may be seen 
without the whole bush. 
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As to text, except where an archaism seemed 
indispensable, spelling and punctuation have been 
brought into agreement with modern usage. The 
few readers who can accept old forms without any 
check to poetic meaning are those least in need of 
an anthology; to the majority those fashions are 
definitely a hindrance, and it seems to me most 
important that the sound of the poets’ words should 
strike upon the inward ear of modern men with 
the minimum of distraction. The editorial process 
necessary to this end has not been undertaken, hows 
ever, without careful reference to the most authentic 
sources. In this respect I am indebted to many 
scholars, more than can be named in the brief ao* 
knowledgment; and I am grateful for courtesy en^ 
joyed at the British Museum, where nearly all the 
original texts or manuscripts have been available 
for collation. 

I have disclaimed any desire to present a heritage 
of museum pieces, but I hope that the choice has 
been sufficiently wide to provide some perspective 
or historical sequence in the book. Each choice has 
been made separately in reference to the great and 
constant demand we make upon the poet, namely 
that the energy of his perception shall wonderfully 
clarify his object, before bringing it into the passionate 
continence of rhythm. A great poem is made when 
perception is purged in the very fire of imagination 
that fuses it into form. It seems to me the chief 
ground of English pride that such moments have 
occurred in such abundance to men of our nation. 
Though we English mortals may be subject to 
destructive perils, our heritage is not; for * if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise ’ the historian will 
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say: To judge by their poetry, these English were 
rich in the generosity that makes beauty and reality 

one. 

PHILIP WAYNE 


London, 1940 
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I F all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters* thoughts. 

And every sweetness that inspired their hearts. 

Their minds, and muses on admired themes; 

If all the heavenly quintessence they still 
From their immortal flowers of poesy. 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem's period. 

And all combined in beauty's worthiness, 

Yet should there hover in their resdess heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the least. 
Which into words no virtue can digest. 

Christopher Marlowe 
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BOOK I 


When comen a the May 

and as for me, though that I know but lyte, 
AOn bookes for to read I me delytc. 

And to them give I faith and full credence. 

And in mine heart have them in reverence 
So heartily, that there is game none 
That from my bookes maketh me to gone, 

But it be seldom on the holyday. 

Save, certainly, w'hen that the month of May 
Is come, and that I hear the fowles sing 
And that the flowers ginnen for to spring,— io 
Farewell my book and my devotion! 

Now have I then such a condition. 

That of alle the flowers in the mead. 

Then love I most these flowers white and red 
Such as men callen daisies in our tow r n. 

To them have I so great affectioun 
As I said erst, when comen is the May, 

That in my bed there dawneth me no day. 

But I am up and walking in the mead 

To see this flowr against the sunne spread, 20 

When it upriseth early on the morrow; 

That blissful sighte softneth all my sorrow. 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

lyte] little 
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Merciless Beauty 

Y our eyen two will slay me suddenly: 

I may the beauty of them not sustene. 

So woundeth it throughout my herte kene. 

And but your word will healen hastily 
My hertes wounde, while that it is green. 

Your eyen two will slay me suddenly: 

I may the beauty of them not sustene. 

Upon my troth I say you faithfully. 

That ye be of my life and death the queen, 

For with my death the truthe shall be seen. 

Your eyen two will slay me suddenly 
I may the beauty of them not sustene. 

So woundeth it throughout my herte kene. 

Geoffrey Cba: 


Roundel of Birds 

N ow welcome, summer, with thy sunne soft. 
That hast this wintres weathers overshake 
And driven away the longe nightes blake. 

Saint Valentine, that art full high aloft. 

Thus singen smalle fowles for thy sake: 

Now welcome, summer, with thy sunne soft, 
That hast this wintres weathers over shake. 

Well have they cause for to gladden oft, 

Sith each of them recovered hath his make: 

Full blissful may they ben when they awake. 


Chaucer] 
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Now welcome, summer, with thy sunni soft , 

That hast this wintres weathers overshake 
And driven away the longe nifhtes Make . 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

blake] black make] mate 


The Prioress 

T here was also a Nun, a Prioress, 

That of her smiling was full simple and coy; 
Her greatest oath was but by seynt Loy; 

And she was cleped madame Eglantine. 

Full well she sang the service divine, 

Entuned in her nose full seemely; 

And French she spake full fair and fetisly, 

After the school of Stratford atte Bo we, 

For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 

At meate well y^taught was she withal: 

She let no morsel from her lippes fall, 

Ne wet her fingers in her sauce deep. 

Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep 
That no drop ne fell upon her breast. 

In courtesy was set full much her lest. 

Her overdippe wiped she so clean. 

That in her cuppc was no farthing seen 
Of grease, when she drunken had her draught. 
Full seemely after her meat she raught: 

And sikcrly she was of great disport. 

And full pleasaunt, and amiable of port, 

And pained her to counterfete cheer 
Of court, and been estatlich of manere. 

And to ben holden digne of reverence. 

But, for to speaken of her conscience, 
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She was so charitable and so pi to us, 

She wolde weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 

Of smalle houndes had she, that she fed 

With roasted flesh, or milk and wastel'bread. 30 

But sore wept she if one of them were dead. 

Or if men smote it with a yarde smart; 

And all was conscience and tender heart. 

Full seemely her wimple pinched was; 

Her nose tretys; her eyen grey as glass; 

Her mouth full small, and thereto soft and red; 

But sikerly she had a fair forehead: 

It was almost a spanne broad, I trowe; 

For, hardily, she was not undergrowe. 

Full fetis was her cloak, as I was ware. 40 

Of small coral about her arm she bare 
A pair of beades, gauded all with green. 

And thereon hung a brooch of gold full sheen. 

On which there was first writ a crowned A, 

And after. Amor vincit omnia . 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

clep^dj called fetisly] daintily lest] pleasure 

sikerly] surely farthing] particle 

estatlich] handsome yarde] stick tretys] neat 


O younge fresshe folkes, he or she. 

In which aye love up^groweth with your age, 
Repaireth home from worldly vanity. 

And of your heart up^castcth the visage 
To th*iike God that after his image 
You made; and thinketh all n’is but a fair, 

This world, that passeth soon as floures fair. 
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Chaucer ] 
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And loveth Him, the which that right for love 
Upon a cross, our soules for to beye 
First starf, and rose, and sit in heaven above; 

For He n'il falsen no wight, dare I seye. 

That will his heart all wholly on him leyc. 

And since He best to love is, and most meek. 

What needeth feigned loves for to seek. 

Geoffrey Chaucer 

beye] buy starf] died 

I sing of a maiden 
That is makeles: 

King of all kings 
To her son she ches. 

He came al so stille 
There his moder was, 

As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the grass. 

He came al so stille 
To his moderes hour, 

As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the flour. 

He came al so stille 
There his moder lay, 

As dew in Aprille 
That falleth on the spray. 

Moder and maiden 
Was never none but she; 

Well may such a‘ lady 
Codes moder be. 

makeles] matchless 
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20 

Anon. 
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I saw a fair maiden 
Sitten and sing. 

She lulled a litel child, * 

A sweete lording 

That eche lord is that, 

That made alle thing; 

Of alle lordes he is lord, 

Of alle kinges King. 

t 

There was mekel melody 

At that childes birth: io 

Alle who wern in hevene bliss 
They made mekel mirth. 

Angele bright they sung that night 
And seyden to that child 
c Blessed be thou, and so be she 
That is both meek and mild.’ 

Pray we now to that child 
And to his moder dere. 

Grant them'his blessing 

That now maken chere. 20 

Anon, 


eche] everlasting 


I AM a child, and born full bare. 

And bare out of this world shall fare; 
Yet am I but wormes ware 

Though I clothed go never so gay. 



* 


Anon.] 
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Though I be of muche prize, 

Fair of face and holden wise. 

Mine flesh shall faden as flour^dedys. 

When I am dead and laid in clay. 

When I am dead and laid in stone 
I shall rotten, flesh and bone, io 

From my friends I shall gone: 

Christ help my soul when I ne may! 

When I shall all my friends forsake, 

Christ shield me from the fiendes blake! 

To Jhesu Christ my soul I betake. 

He be our help on domes day. 

Anon. 


This World's Joy 


W inter wakeneth all my care. 

Now these leaves waxen bare; 

Oft I sigh and mourne sair 

When it cometh in my thought 

Of this world s joy, how it goeth all to nought. 

Now it is and now it nis, 

All as it ne’er were, I wis; 

That many men say, sooth it is: 

All goeth, but God’s will. 

All we shall die, though us like ill. io 


All that green me grieveth green, 
Now it faleweth al by dene: 


A 2 
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Jesu, help that it be seen. 

And shield us from hell! 

For I not whither I shall, nor how long here 
dwell. 

Anon. 

nis] is not all as] just as if I wis] I trow 

but] except grieveth] deceiveth faleweth alby^ 

dene] fadeth entirely I not] I know not 

Cradle Song 

O my deir hert, young Jesus sweit. 

Prepare thy creddil in my spreit, 

And I sail rock thee in my hert 
And never mair from thee depart. 

But I sail praise thee evermoir 
With sangis sweit unto thy gloir; 

The knees of my hert sail I bow. 

And sing that richt Balulalowl 

Anon. 


Thine Heritage 

T arry no longer toward thine heritage, 

Haste on thy way and be of right good cheer. 
Go each day onward on thy pilgrimage. 

Think how short time thou shalt abyden here. 
Thy place is built above the starres clere. 

None earthly palace wrought in so stately wiser 
Come on my friend, my brother most entere— 

For thee I offered my blood in sacrifice. 

John Lydgate 


io 



W oefully arrayed. 

My blood, man. 

For thee ran, 

It may not be nay’d 

My body blue and wan. 

Woefully arrayed. SW ,o» 


Laureate Creation 

W ith me ye must consent 
And infallibly agree 
Of necessity', 

How there is a spiritual, 

And a mysterial. 

And a mystical 
Effect energical. 

As Greeks do it call. 

Of such an industry; 

And such a pregnancy, io 

Of heavenly inspiration 
In laureate creation, 

i 

Of poets commendation. 

That of divine miseradon 
God maketh his habitation 
In poets which excels, 

And sojourns with them and dwells. 

John Skelton 


To Mistress Margery Wentworth 

W ith marjoram gentle, 

The flower of goodlihood, 
Embroidered the mantle 
Is of your maidenhood. 
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[Skelton 


Plainly I cannot glose: 

Ye be, as I divine. 

The pretty primrose. 

The goodly columbine. 

With marjoram gentle. 

The flower of goodlihood, 10 

Embroidered the mantle 

Is of your maidenhood. 

Benign, courteous and meek. 

With wordes well devised; 

In you, who list to seek. 

Be virtues well comprised. 

With marjoram gentle. 

The flower of goodlihood. 
Embroidered the mantle 

Is of your maidenhood. 20 

John Skelton 

glose] flatter 


Kteditation in Winter 

I nto the dark and drublie days 
When sable all the heaven arrays 

With misty vapours, clouds and skies. 
Nature all courage me denies 
Of songes, ballads and of plays. 

When that the night does lengthen hours 
With wind, with hail, and heavy showers. 
My dull sprite does lurk forshoir. 

My heart for languor is forlore. 

For lack of summer with his flowers. 


Dunbar] 
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I wake, I turn; sleep may I nought; 

I vexed am with heavy thought; 

This world all o’er I cast about. 

And aye the more I am in doubt 

The more that I remeid have sought. 

* 

Then Death casts up his gates wide. 

Saying * These open shall ye abide; 

Albeit that thou were never so stout 
Under this lintel shall thou lowt: 

There is none other way beside.* 20 

For fear of this all day I droop: 

No gold in chest nor wine in cup. 

No lady*s beauty nor love’s bliss 
May lat me to remember this. 

How glad so ever I dine or sup. 

Yet when the night begins to short, 

It does my sprite some part comfort. 

Off, thought, oppressed with the showers: 
Come, lusty summer, with thy flowers, 
That I may live in some disport. 30 

William Dunbar 

drublie] muddy forshoir] dejected 

lowt] bow lat] let, prevent 


This World Unstable 

I seek about this world unstable, 
To find one sentence convenable; 
But I can not in all my w'it 
So true a sentence find of it, 

As say it is deceivable. 
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For yesterday I did declare 
How that the season soft and fair 
Come in as fresh as peacock feather; 

This day it stingis like an adder. 

Concluding all in my contrair. io 

Yesterday fair upsprang the flowers. 

This day they are all slain with showers; 

And fowls in forest that sang clear. 

Now walkis with a dreary cheer. 

Full cold are both their beds and bowers. 

So next to summer, winter been; 

Next after comfort, cares keen; 

Next after midnight, the mirthful morrow; 
Next after joy, aye comes sorrow: 

So is this world and aye has been. 20 

William Dunbar 

sentence convenable] comfortable thought 


Trust in Women 

W hen nettles in winter bring forth roses red. 

And all manner ofthorn^trees bear figs naturally. 
And geese bear pearls in every mead. 

And laurel bear cherries abundantly. 

And oaks bear dates very plenteously. 

And kisks give of honey superfluence, 

Then put women in trust and confidence. 

When box bear paper in every land and town. 

And thistles bear berries in every place. 


Anon.] 
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And pikes have naturally feathers in their crown, 10 
And bulls of the sea sing a good bass, 

And men be the ships fishes trace, 

And in women be found no insipience, 

Then put them in trust and confidence. 

Anon. 

kisks] thistles 


O mortal folk, you may behold and see 

How I lie here, sometime a mighty knight. 
The end of joy and all prosperity 

Is death at last, thorough his course and might. 
After the day there cometh the dark night. 

For though the day be never so long. 

At last the bells ringeth to evensong. 

Stephen Hawes 


F orget not yet the tried intent 
Of such a truth as I have meant: 
My great travail so gladly spent, 

Forget not yet. 

Forget not yet when first began 
The weary life ye know, since whan 
The suit, the service none tell can. 

Forget not yet. 

Forget not yet the great assays. 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, 
The painful patience in denays. 

Forget not yet. 




Forget not yet, forget not this. 

How long ago hath been, and is. 

The mind that never meant amiss— 

Forget not yet. 

Forget not, then, thine own approved. 

The which so long hath thee so loved. 

Whose steadfast faith yet never moved— 

Forget not this. 20 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 


A nd wilt thou leave me thus? 

l. Say nay, say nay, for shame. 
To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay, say nay. 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath loved thee so long 
In wealth and woe among? 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay, say nay. 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath given thee my heart 
Never for to depart 
Neither for pain nor smart. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay, say nay. 
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And wilt thou leave me thus, 

And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee? 

Alas, thy cruelty! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay, say nay. ^ WyM 

-grame] woe 


W ith serving still 

This have I won, 

For my goodwill 
To be undone. 

And for redress 
Of all my pain. 

Disdainfulness 
I have again; 

And for reward 

Of all my smart, io 

Lo, thus unheard 
I must depart. 

Wherefore all ye 
That after shall 
By fortune be 

As I am, thrall. 

Example tal^e. 

What I have won. 

Thus for her sake 

To be undone. 20 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 
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Fair Words 


T hroughout the world, if it were sought. 

Fair words enough a man should find: 

They be good cheap, they cost right nought. 

Their substance is but only wind. 

But well to say, and so to mean, 

That sweet accord is seldom seen. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 


They flee from me 

T hey flee from me, that sometime did me seek. 
With naked foot stalking within my chamber. 
Once have I seen them gentle, tame, and meek. 
That now are wild, and do not once remember 
That sometime they have put themselves in danger. 
To take bread at my hand; and now they range. 
Busily seeking in continual change. 

Thanked be fortune, it hath been otherwise. 
Twenty times better; but once especial, 

In thin array, after a pleasant guise, : 

When her loose gown did from her shoulders fall. 
And she me caught in her arms long and small. 
And therewithal so sweetly did me kiss. 

And softly said, Dear heart, how like you this? 


It was no dream, for I lay broad awaking. 
But all is turned now, through my gentleness, 
Into a bitter fashion of forsaking; 


Wyatt] 
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And I have leave to go, of her goodness. 

And she also to use newfangleness. 

But, since that I unkindly so am served, 20 

How like you this, what hath she now deserved ? 

Sir Thomas Wyatt 

in danger] in keeping 
newfangleness] novelty 


O death, O death, rock me asleep, 

Bring me to quiet rest. 

Let pass my weary guiltless ghost 
Out of my careful breast. 

Toll on your passing bell, 

Ring out my doleful knell; 

Thy sound my death abroad will tell. 

For I must die, 

There is no remedy. 

Alone, alone in prison strong 10 

I wait my destiny. 

Woe worth this cruel hap that I 
Must taste this misery! 

Toll on your passing bell, 

Ring out my doleful knell; 

Thy sound my death abroad will tell, 

For I must die. 

There" is no remedy. 

Farewell, farewell, my pleasures past, 

Welcome, my present pain! 20 

I feel my torments so increase 
That life can not remain. 
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Cease now, then, passing-bell. 

Ring out my doleful knell. 

For thou my death dost tell. 

Lord, pity thou my soul! 

Death doth draw nigh, 

Sound dolefully! 

For now I die, 

I die, I die. 30 

George Boleyn, Viscount Rocbford 


Of a Contented Mind 

W hen all is done and said, 

In the end thus shall you find, 

He most of all doth bathe in bliss 

That hath a quiet mind; 

And, clear from worldly cares. 

To deem can be content 
The sweetest time in all his life 
In thinking to be spent. 

The body subject is 

To fickle Fortune’s power, IC 

And to a million of mishaps 

Is casual every hour; 

And Death in time doth change 

It to a clod of clay, 

Whenas the mind, which is divine. 

Runs never to decay. 

Thomas, Lord Vaux 


20 
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Spring 


T he sweet season, that bud and bloom forth brings. 
With green hath clad the hill and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings. 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tale. 

Summer is come, for every spray now springs. 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale. 

The buck in brake his winter coat he flings. 

The fishes float with new^repaired scale: 

The adder all her slough away she slings. 

The swift swallow pursueth the flies small, io 

The busy bee her honey now she mings; 

Winter is worn that was the flowers* bale: 

And thus I see, among these pleasant things 
Each care decays,—and yet my sorrow springs. 


Henry Howard , Earl of Surrey 


mings] mixes 


Complaint of the Absence of her Lover 


being upon the Sea 


hen other lovers in arms across 
Rejoice their chief delight. 



Drowned in tears, to mourn my loss 

9 m 

I stand the bitter night 
In my window, where I may see 
Before the winds how the clouds flee: 
Lo, what a mariner love hath made me! 
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And in green waves when the salt flood 
Doth rise by rage of wind, 

A thousand fancies in that mood 
Assail my restless mind, 

Alas, now drencheth my sw’eet foe. 

That with the spoil of my heart did go. 

And left me; but, alas, why did he so? 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey 


May 

W hen May is in his prime. 

Then may each heart rejoice; 

When Mav bedecks each branch with green, 

4 

Each bird strains forth his voice. 

The lively sap creeps up. 

Into the blooming thorn; 

The flowers, which cold in prison kept. 

Now laugh the frost to scorn. 

All Nature’s imps triumph 
While joyful May doth last; 

When May is gone, of all the year 
The pleasant time is past. 

May makes the cheerful hue. 

May breeds and brings new blood, 

May marcheth throughout every limb. 

May makes the merry mood. 


Richard Edwardes 
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Christ my Beloved 

C hrist my Beloved which still doth feed 
Among the flowers, having delight 
Among his faithful lilies. 

Doth take great care for me indeed. 

And I again with all my might 

Will do what so his will is. 

* 

My Love in me and I in him, 

Conjoined by love, will still-abide 
Among the faithful lilies 
Till day do break, and truth do dim io 

All shadows dark and cause them slide. 
According as his will is. 

William Baldwin 


Gascoigne's Lullaby 

S ing lullaby, as women do. 

Wherewith they bring their babes to rest, 
And lullaby can I sing too 

As womanly as can the best. 

With lullaby they still the child, 

And if I be not much beguiled, 

Full many wanton babes have I 
Which must be stilled with lullaby. 

First, lullaby my youthful years, 

It is now time to go to bed; 

For crooked age and hoary hairs 

Have won the haven within my head. 
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With lullaby then youth be still, 

With lullaby content thy will. 

Since courage quails and comes behind, 

Go sleep, and so beguile thy mind. 

Next, lullaby my gazing eyes. 

Which wonted were to glance apace; 

For every glass may now suffice 

To show the furrows in my face. 20 

With lullaby, then, wink awhile. 

With lullaby your looks beguile. 

Let no fair face, nor beauty bright. 

Entice you eft with vain delight. 


Thus, lullaby my youth, mine eyes. 

My will, my ware, and all that was: 

I can no mo delays devise. 

But welcome pain, let pleasure pass. 

With lullaby now take your leave. 

With lullaby your dreams deceive, 30 

And when you rise with waking eye. 
Remember Gascoigne’s lullaby. 

George Gascoigne 


eft] again 


Winter 

T he wrathful winter, ’proaching on apace. 

With blustering blasts had all ybared the 

treen. 

And old Saturnus, with his frosty face, 

With chilling cold had pierced the tender green, 


Sackville ] 
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The mantles rent, wherein enwrapped been 

The gladsome groves that now lay over" 
thrown. 

The tapets torn, and every bloom down 
blown. 

And sorrowing I to see the summer flowers. 

The lively green, the lusty leas forlorn, 

The sturdy trees so shattered with the showers, ro 
The Helds so fade that flourished so beforn. 

It taught me well all earthly things be born 

To die the death, for naught long time may 
last: 

The summer's beauty yields to winter’s blast. 

Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset 


Coming Homeward out of Spain 

O raging seas, 

and mighty Neptune’s reign. 
In monstrous hills 
that throwest thyself so high. 

That with thy floods 
dost beat the shores of Spain, 

And break the cliffs 
that dare thy force envy. 


Cease now thy rage, 

and lay thine ire aside, io 

And thou that hast 
the governance of all. 
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O mighty God, 

grant weather, wind, and tide, 

Till in my country coast 
our anchor fall. 

Barnabe Googe 


M y girl, thou gazest much 

Upon the golden skies; 

Would I were heaven! I would behold 
Thee then with all mine eyes. 

Georte Turberville 


This Paradise 

E ftsoons they heard a most melodious sound 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear. 

Such as at once might not on living ground. 
Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere: 

Right hard it was for wight which did it hear 
To rede what manner music that might be; 

For all that pleasing is to living car 
Was there consorted in one harmony; 

Birds, voices, instruments, winds, waters all agree. 

The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful shade, io 
Their notes unto the voice attempered sweet; 
Th* angelical soft trembling voices made 
To th* instruments divine respondence meet; 
The silver^sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the waters* fall; 


Spenser ] 
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The waters' fall with difference discreet. 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

Edmund Spenser 


Stanzas from 
*Prothalamion 

C alm was the day, and through the trembling air 
S>veet'breathing Zephyrus did softly play, 

A gentle spirit, that lightly did delay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did glister fair; 

When I (whom sullen care. 

Through discontent ol my long fruitless stay 
In princes' court, and expectation vain 
Of idle hopes, which still do fly away 
Like empty shadows, did afflict my brain) 

Walked forth to ease, my pain I0 

Along the shore of silver^streaming Thames; 

Whose rutty bank, the which his river hems. 

Was painted all with variable flowers. 

And all the meads adorned with dainty gems 
Fit to deck maidens’ bowers. 

And crown their paramours 

Against the bridal day, whicn is not long: 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 

There in a meadow by the river s side 
A flock of nymphs I chanced to espy, 20 

All lovely daughters of the flood thereby, 

With goodly greenish locks all loose untied, 

As each had been a bride; 

And each one had a little wicker basket 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiously. 
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In which they gathered flowers to fill their flasket. 
And with fine fingers cropt full feateously 
The tender stalks on high. 

Of every sort which in that meadow grew 

They gathered some; the violet, pallid blue, 30 

The little daisy that at evening closes. 

The virgin lily and the primrose true. 

With store of vermeil roses. 

To deck their bridegrooms’ posies 
Against the bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 

With that, I saw two swans of goodly hue 
Come softly swimming down along the lee; 

Two fairer birds I yet did never see; 

The snow which doth the top of Pindus strew 4° 
Did never whiter shew. 

Nor Jove himself, when he a swan would be 
For love of Leda, whiter did appear; 

Yet Leda was, they say, as white as he. 

Yet not so white as these, nor nothing near; 

So pu r ely white they were. 

That even the gentle stream, the which them bare. 
Seemed foul to them, and bade his billows spare 
To wet their silken feathers, lest they might 
Soil their fair plumes with w r ater not so fair, 5 ° 

And mar their beauties bright. 

That shone as heaven’s light 

Against their bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 

Eftsoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill. 
Ran all in haste to see that silver brood. 

As they came floating on the crystal flood; 


Spenser] 
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Whom when they saw, they stood amazed still, 

Their wondering eyes to fill. 

Them seemed they never saw a sight so fair 60 
Of fowls so lovely, that they sure did deem 
Them heavenly born, or to be that same pair 
Which through the sky draw Venus' silver team; 

For sure they did not seem 
To be begot of any earthly seed. 

But rather angels, or of angels' breed; 

Yet were thev bred of Somers^heat, they say. 

In sweetest season, when each flower and weed 
The earth did fresh array; 

So fresh they seemed as day, 70 

Even as their bridal dav, which was not Ions: 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 

Then forth they all out of their baskets drew 
Great store of flowers, the honour of the field. 

That to the sense did fragrant odours yield. 

All which upon those goodly birds they threw. 

And all the waves did strew. 

That like old Peneus' waters they did seem, 

When down along by pleasant Tempe’s shore. 
Scattered with flowers, through Thessaly they stream, 
That they appear, through lilies' plenteous store, 8 r 
Like a bride's chamber^floor. 

Two of those nymphs meanwhile two garlands bound 
Of freshest flowers which in that mead they found, 
The which presenting all in trim array. 

Their snowy foreheads therewithal they crowned, 
Whilst one did sing this lay 
Prepared against that day, 

Against their bridal day, which was not long: 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song. 90 
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* Yc gentle birds, the world’s fair ornament. 

And heaven’s glory, whom this happy hour 
Doth lead unto your lovers* blissful bower, 

Joy may you have and gentle heart’s content 
Of your love’s couplemcnt; 

And let fair Venus, that is queen of love. 

With her heanvquelling son upon you smile, 

Whose smile, they say, hath virtue to remove 
All 1 ove’s dislike, and friendship’s faulty guile 
For ever to assoil. ioo 

Let endless peace your steadfast hearts accord. 

And blessed plenty wait upon your board; 

And let your bed with pleasures chaste abound. 
That fruitful issue may to you afford, 

Which mav vour foes confound, 

J 4 * 

And make your joys redound. 

Upon your bridal day, which is not long: 

Sweet Thames, run softly, till I end my song.’ 

Edmund Spenser 


L ike as a ship, that through the Ocean wide 
-/By conduct of some star doth make her way, 
Whenas a storm hath dimmed her trusty guide, 

J 

Out of her course doth wander far astray: 

So I—whose star, that wont with her bright 
ray 

Me to direct, with clouds is overcast— 

Do w'ander now' in darkness and dismay 
Through hidden perils round about me placed. 
Yet hope I well that, when this storm is past, io 
My Helice , the lodestar of my life, 

Will shine again and look on me at last. 


Spenser] 
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With lovely light to clear my cloudy grief. 

Till then I wander careful, comfortless, 

In secret sorrow and sad pensiveness. 

Edmund Spenser 


Easter Day 

M ost glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Didst make thy triumph over death and sin; 
And, having harrowed hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win: 

This joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin. 

And grant that we, for whom thou diddest die, 
Being with thy dear blood clean washed from sin. 
May live for ever in felicity; 

And that thy love we weighing worthily, 

May likewise love thee for the same again; io 

And for thy sake, that all like dear didst buy. 

With love may one another entertain. 

So let us love, dear Love, like as we ought: 
Love is the lesson which the Lord us taught. 

Edmund Spenser 


Stanzas from 
‘ Epithalamion 

Y e Nymphs of Mulla, which with careful heed 
The silver scaly trouts do tend full well. 

And greedy pikes which use therein to feed, 
(These trouts and pikes all others do excel) 

And ye likewise which keep the rushy lake. 
Where none do fishes take. 
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Bind up the locks the which hang scattered light. 

And in his waters, which your mirror make. 

Behold your faces as the crystal bright. 

That when you come whereas my love doth lie, io 

No blemish she may spy. 

And eke ye lightfoot maids which keep the deer. 

That on the hoary mountain use to tower. 

And the wild wolves, which seek them to devour. 
With your steel darts do chase from coming near. 

Be also present here. 

To help to deck her and to help to sing. 

That all the woods may answer and your echo ring. 

Wake now my love, awake; for it is time. 

The rosv Morn long since left Tithon s bed, 20 
AH ready to her silver coach to climb. 

And Phoebus ’gins to show his glorious head. 

Hark how the cheerful birds do chant their lays 

And carol of love’s praise. 

The merry lark her matins sings alo t, 

The thrush replies, the mavis descant plays. 

The ousel shrills, the ruddock warbles soft. 

So goodly all agree with sweet consent. 

To this day’s merriment. 

Ah my dear love, why do ye sleep thus on 8 * 

When meetcr were that ye should now awake, 

To await the coming of your joyous make. 

And hearken to the birds* lovelearned song. 

The dewy leaves among; 

For they of joy and pleasance to you sing. 

That all the woods them answer and their echo ring. 

Now is my love all ready forth to come; 

Let all the virgins therefore well await. 
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And ye fresh boys that tend upon her groom 
Prepare yourselves, for he is coming straight. 40 
Set all your things in seemly good array 
Fit for so joyful day. 

The joyfufst day that ever sun did see. 

Fair sun, show forth thy favourable ray. 

And let thy life^ful heat not fervent be 
For fear of burning her sunshiny face. 

Her beauty to disgrace. 

O fairest Phoebus, father of the Muse, 

If ever I did honour thee aright. 

Or sing the thing that mote thy mind delight, 50 
Do not thy servants simple boon refuse. 

But let this day, let this one day be mine. 

Let all the rest be thine. 

Then I thy sovereign praises loud will sing. 

That all the woods shall answer and their echo 
ring. 

Open the temple gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in. 

And all the posts adorn as doth behove, 

And all the pillars deck with garlands trim, 

For to receive this saint with honour due, 60 

That cometh in to you. 

With trembling steps and humble reverence. 

She cometh in, before the Almighty’s view; 

Of her ye virgins learn obedience, 

When so ye come into those holy places. 

To humble your proud faces: 

Bring her up to the high altar, that she may 
The sacred ceremonies there partake. 

The which do endless matrimony make. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 70 
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The praises of the Lord in lively notes. 

The whiles with hollow throats 
The choristers the joyous anthem sing. 

That all the woods may answer and their echo ring. 

Ah, when will this long weary day have end 
And lend me leave to come unto my love? 

How slowly do the hours their numbers spend! 

How slowly does sad Time his feathers move! 

Haste thee, O fairest planet, to thy home 
Within the western foam: 

Thy tired steeds long since have need of rest. 

Long though it be, at last I see it gloom, 

And the bright evening star with golden crest 

Appear out of the East. 

Fair child of beauty, glorious lamp of love. 

That all the host of heaven in ranks dost lead. 

And guidest lovers through the nightes dread, 

How cheerfully thou lookest from above. 

And seemst to laugh atween thy twinkling light. 

As joying in the sight 
Of these glad many which for joy do sing. 

That all the woods them answer and their echo ring. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods. 

In which a thousand torches flaming bright 
Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods 
In dreadful darkness lend desired light, 

And all ye powers which in the same remain, 

More than we men can feign. 

Pour out your blessing on us plenteously. 

And happy influence upon us rain, 100 

That we may raise a large posterity. 

Which from the earth, which they may long possess 
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With lasting happiness. 

Up to your haughty palaces may mount. 

And for the guerdon of their glorious merit 
May heavenly tabernacles there inherit. 

Of blessed saints for to increase the count. 

So let us rest, sweet love, in hope of this. 

And cease till then our timely joys to sing. 

The woods no more us answer, nor our echo ring. 

no 

t 

Edmund Spenser 


The Sorrow only Stays 

L ike truthless dreams, so are my joys expired; 

.✓And past return are all my dandled days; 

My love misled, and fancy quite retired: 

Of all which past, the sorrow only stays. 

My lost delights, now clean from sight of land. 

Have left me all alone in unknown ways; 

My mind to woe, my life in Fortune’s hand: 

Of all which past, the sorrow only stays. 

As in a country strange without companion, 

I only wail the wrong of Death’s delays, io 

Whose sweet spring spent, whose summer well nigh 
done: 

Of all which past, the sorrow only stays; 

Whom care forewarns, ere age and winter cold. 
To haste me hence, to find my fortune’s fold. 

Sir Walter Ralegh 
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The Lie 


G o, soul, the body’s guest, 
upon a thankless arrant. 

Fear not to touch the best— 

the truth shall be thy warrant. 

Go, since I needs must die, 
and give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glows 

and shines like rotten wood. 

Say to the church, it shows 

what’s good, and doth no good. io 
If church and court reply, 

then give them both the lie. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion, 
tell love it is but lust. 

Tell time it meets but motion, 
tell flesh it is but dust: 

And wish them not reply, 
for thou must give the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 

in tickle points of niceness; 20 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
herself in over'wiseness: 

And when they do reply, 

straight give them both the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness, 
tell nature of decay. 

Tell friendship of unkindness, 
tell justice of delay: 

Rjalegh] 3 6 
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And if they will reply, 

then give them all the lie. 

Tell faith it’s fled the city, 

tell how the country erreth; 

Tell, manhood shakes off pity, 
tell, virtue least preferreth: 

And if they do reply, 

spare not to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

commanded thee, done blabbing. 

Because to give the lie 

deserves no less than stabbing, 40 

Stab at thee he that will— 
no stab thy soul can kill. 

Sir Walter Ralegh 


The Passionate Man’s Pilgrimage, supposed to be 
written by one at the point of death 

G ive me my scallop-shell of quiet. 

My staff of faith to walk upon. 

My scrip of joy, immortal diet. 

My bottle of salvation. 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gage. 

And thus I'll take my pilgrimage. 

* 

Blood must be my body’s balmer. 

No other balm will there be given, 

Whilst my soul Ijke a white palmer 
Travels to the land of heaven, 10 
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Over the silver mountains, 

Where spring the nectar fountains; 

And there I’ll kiss 
The bowl of bliss. 

And drink my eternal fill 
On every mil ken hill: 

My soul will be a^dry before. 

But after it will ne’er thirst more. 

And by the happy blissful way 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 20 

That have shook off their gowns of clay 
And go apparelled fresh like me. 

HI bring them first 
To slake their thirst. 

And then to taste those nectar suckets. 

At the clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells. 

Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 

And when our bottles and all we 

Are filled with immortality, 30 

Then the holy paths we’ll travel. 

Strewed with rubies thick as gravel, 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors. 

High walls of coral, and pearl bowers. 

From thence to heaven’s bribeless hall 
Where no corrupted voices brawl. 

No conscience molten into gold. 

Nor forged accuser? bought and sold. 

No cause deferred, nor vain^spent journey. 

For there Christ is the King’s attorney, 40 
Who pleads for all without degrees. 

And he hath angels, but no fees. 
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When the grand twelve million jury 
Of our sins and sinful fury, 

’Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 

Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 

Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader. 
Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder. 

Thou movest salvation even for alms. 

Not with a bribed lawyer’s palms. 50 

And this is my eternal plea 

To him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 

Seeing my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon, 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and 
spread. 

Set on my soul an everlasting head. 

Then am I ready, like a palmer fit. 

To tread those blest paths which before I writ. 

Sir Walter Ralegh 


E ven such is Time, which takes in trust 

Our youth, our joys, and all we have, 

And pays us but with age and dust, 

Which, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days: 

And from which earth, and grave, and dust, 
The Lord shall raise me up, I trust. 

Sir Walter Ralegh 
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I serve a mistress whiter than the snow, 

Straighter than cedar, brighter than the glass. 
Finer in trip and swifter than the roe, 

More pleasant than the field of flowering grass} 
More gladsome to my withering joys that fade 
Than winter s sun or summer's cooling shade. 

Sweeter than swelling grape of ripest wine, 

Softer than feathers of the fairest swan. 

Smoother than jet, more stately than the pine, 

Fresher than poplar, smaller than my span, io 
Clearer than beauty's fieryxpointed beam, 

Or icy crust of crystal's frozen stream. 

Yet is she curster than the bear by kind. 

And harderdiearted than the aged oak. 

More glib than oil, more fickle than the wind, 

Stiffer than steel, no sooner bent but broke. 

Lo, thus my service is a lasting sore; 

Yet will I serve, although I die therefore. 

Anthony Munday 


Elegy 

on the eve of his execution 

M y prime of youth is but a frost of cares. 

My feast of joy is but a dish of pain. 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares. 

And all my good is but vain hope of gain; 
The day is past, and yet I saw no sun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

My tale was heard and yet it was not told, 

My fruit is fallen and yet my leaves are green, 

Tichhoume ] 
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My youth is spent and yet I am not old, 

I saw the world and yet I was not seen. 

My thread is cut and yet it is not spun. 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

I sought my death and found it in the womb, 

I looked for life and saw it was a shade, 

I trod the earth and knew it was my tomb, 

And now I die, and now I was but made; 

My glass is full, and now my glass is run, 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

Chidiock Tichhoume 


L oving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show, 
.✓That she, dear she, might take some pleasure of 
my pain, 

Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make 
her know, 

Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain, 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe. 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain. 

Oft turning others* leaves, to see if thence would flow 
Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun/burned 
brain. * 

But words came halting forth, wanting invention’s stay; 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step'dame Study’s 
blows, i o 

And others* feet still seemed but strangers in my way. 
Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my 
throes. 

Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite. 

Fool, said my Muse to me, ‘look in thy heart and 
write.* Sir Philip Sidney 
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M y true-love hath my heart and I have his, 

By just exchange one for another given; 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss. 

There never was a better bargain driven: 

My true-love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one. 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides; 

He loves my heart, for once it was his own, 

I cherish his because in me it bides: 

My true-love hath my heart and I have his. io 

Sir Philip Sidney 


'Tihou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-chosen 
-L snare. 

Fond fancy’s scum, and dregs of scattered thought; 
Band of all evils, cradle of causeless care. 

Thou web of will, whose end is never wrought; 
Desire, desire! I have too dearly bought, 

With price of mangled mind, thy worthless ware; 
Too long, too long, asleep thou hast me brought, 
Who should my mind to higher things prepare. 

But yet in vain thou hast my ruin sought. 

In vain thou mad’st me to vain things aspire, io 
In vain thou kindlest all thy smoky fire, 

For virtue hath this better lesson taught,— 

Within myself to seek my only hire. 

Desiring nought but how to kill desire. 

Sir Philip Sidney 
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L eave me, O love which reachest but to dust; 

-/And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust: 

Whatever fades but fading pleasure brings. 

Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be; 20 
Which breaks the clouds and opens forth the light 
That doth both shine and give us light to see. 

O take fast hold: let that light be thy guide 

In this small course which birth draws out to death, 

And think how evil becometh him to slide. 

Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath. 
Then farewell, world; thy uttermost I see. 
Eternal Love, maintain thy life in me. 

Sir Philip Sidney 


W ith how sad.steps, O moon, thou climb’st the 

skies! 

How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What! may it be, that even in heav’niy place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long/withdove^acq uainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case; 

I read it in thy looks; thy languished grace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 10 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be J 
Do they above love to be loved, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? 

Sir Philip Sidney 
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C OME, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace 
The bamng/place of wit, the balm of woe 
The poor nun’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, ' 

Th indifferent judge between the high and low: 
With shield of proof shield me from out the pris e 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 
y make in me those civil wars to cease_ 

I wiU good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

ake thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 

A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light, 

A rosy garland and a weary head; 

And if these things, as being thine by right. 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shall in me. 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella’s image see. 

prease] press, crowd ^ /r Philip Sidney 
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F ie foolish earth, think you the heaven wants glory 
Because your shadows do your self benight > 

"ru S l unt0 blmd, let them be sorry; 

The heavens in themselves are ever bright. 

Fie fond desire, think you that love wants glory 

Because your shadows do yourself benight ? 

The hopes and fears of lust may make men sorry. 

But love still in herself finds her delight. 

irrn 1 Caft ^ stanc ^ ^ ast » that you benight 

\Vill turn again, and so restore your glory; io 

Desire be steady, hope is your delight. 

An orb wherein no creature can be sorry; 

Love being placed above these middle regions. 

Where every passion wars itself with legions. 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke 



W henas Man’s life, the light of human lust. 

In socket of his earthly lanthom bums. 

That all this glory unto ashes must, 

And generation to corruption turns; 

Then fond desires that only fear their end, 

Do vainly wish for life, but to amend. 

But when this life is from the body fled. 

To see itself in that eternal glass. 

Where time doth end, and thoughts accuse the dead. 
Where all to come is one with all that was; io 
Then living men ask how he left his breath, 
That while he lived never thought of death. 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brook 


F irst shall the heavens want starry light. 

The seas be robbed of their waves. 

The day want sun, and sun want bright. 

The night want shade, the dead men graves, 
The April flowers and leaf and tree, 

Before I false my faith to thee. 

First shall the tops of highest hills 
By humble plains be overpried, 

And poets scorn the Muses’ quills, 

And fish forsake the water^glide, io 

And Iris lose her coloured weed. 

Before I fail thee at thy need. 
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First direful hate shall turn to peace, 

And love relent in deep disdain, 

And death his fatal stroke shall cease. 

And envy pity every pain. 

And pleasure mourn, and sorrow smile. 
Before I talk of any guile. 


First time shall stay his stayless race. 

And winter bless his brows with corn, 20 
And snow bemoisten July's face. 

And winter spring, and summer mourn. 

Before my pen by help of fame 
Cease to recite thy sacred name. 

Thomas Lodge 


Song 

N ow sleep, bind fast the flood of air. 

Strike all things dumb and deaf 
And to disturb our nuptial pair 
Let stir no aspen leaf 
Send flocks of golden dreams 
That all true joys presage; 

Bring, in thy oily streams. 

The milk'and'honey age. 

Now close the world^round sphere of bliss, 
And fill it with a heavenly kiss. io 

George Chapman 
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Song 

B low, blow, sweet winds, O blow away 

All vapours from the fined air. 

That to this golden head no ray 

May languish with the least impair. 

George Chapman 


The High and General Cause 

G ood sir, believe that no particular torture 
Can force me from my glad obedience 
To anything the high and general cause. 

To match with his whole fabric, hath ordained; 
And know ye all—though far from all your aims. 

Yet worth them all, and. all men’s endless studies— 
That in this one thing all the discipline 
Of manners and of manhood is contained: 

A man to join himself with th’ Universe 

In his main sway and make, in all things fit, io 

One with that all, and go on, round as it; 

Not plucking from the whole his wretched part. 
And into straits, or into nought revert, 

Wishing the complete Universe might be 
Subject to such a rag of it as he: 

But to consider great necessity 

All things, as well refract as voluntary, 

Reduceth to the prime celestial cause. 

Which he that yields to with a man’s applause, 

And cheek by cheek goes, crossing it no breath, zo 
But, like God’s image, follows to the death, 

That man is truly wise. 

George Chapman 
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The Quiet Mind 

S weet are the thoughts that savour of content. 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 

Sweet are the nights in careless slumber spent. 

The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown: 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss. 
Beggars enjoy, when princes oft do miss. 

The homely house that harbours quiet rest. 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care, 

The mean that ’grees with country music best, 

The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare, io 
Obscured life sets down a type of bliss; 

A mind content both crown and kingdom is. 

Robert Greene 


The Burning Babe 

AS I in hoary winter’s night 
-Zjl Stood shivering in the snow. 
Surprised I was with sudden heat. 

Which made my heart to glow; 

And lifting up a fearful eye 

To view what fire was near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright 
Did in the air appear: 

Who, scorched with excessive heat. 

Such floods of tears did shed, io 

As though his floods should quench his flames. 
Which with his tears were fed. 

* Alas,* quoth he, * but newly born. 

In fiery heats I fry. 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts 
Or feel my fire, but I. 


Southwell ] 
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My faultless breast the furnace is. 

The fuel wounding thorns. 

Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke. 

The ashes shames and scorns; 20 

The fuel justice layeth on. 

And mercy blows the coals. 

The metal in this furnace wrought 
Are men’s defiled, souls; 

For which, as now on fire I am 
To work them to their good. 

So will 1 melt into a bath, 

To wash them in my blood.* 

With this he vanished out of sight. 

And swiftly shrunk away, 30 

And straight I called unto mind 
That it was Christmas Day. 

Robert Southwell 


Self'pleasing Souls 

S ELF'PLEASING souls that play with beauty’s bait, 
In shining shroud may swallow fatal hook, 
Where eager sight, or semblant fair doth wait, 

A lock it proves that first was but a look; 

The fish with ease into the net doth glide. 

But to get out the way is not so wide. 

So long the fly doth dally with the flame 
Until his singed wings do force his fall. 

So long the eye doth follow fancy’s game, 

Till love hath left the heart in heavy thrall; 10 
Soon may the mind be cast in Cupid’s jail. 

But hard it is imprisoned thoughts to bail. 
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O loathe that love, whose final aim is lust, 

Moth of the mind, eclipse of reason’s light. 

The grave of grace, the mole of nature’s rust. 

The wreck of wit, the wrong of every right; 

In sum, an evil whose harms no tongue can tell, 

In which to live is death, to die is hell. 

Robert Southwell 



S leep, death’s ally, oblivion of tears. 

Silence of passions, balm of angry sore, 
Suspense of loves, security of fears, 

Wrath’s lenitive, heart’s ease, storm’s calmest shore. 
Senses and soul’s reprival from all cumbers. 
Benumbing sense of ill with quiet slumbers. 


Not such my sleep, but whisperer of dreams. 
Creating strange chimeras, feigning frights: 

Of day discourses giving fancy themes. 

To make dumb shows with worlds of antic 
sights, I0 

Casting true griefs in fancy’s forging mould. 
Brokenly telling tales rightly fore-'told. 

Robert Southwell 


Retired Thoughts 


R etired thoughts enjoy their own delights. 

As beauty doth in selTbeholding eye: 
Man’s mind a mirror is of heavenly sights, 

A brief wherein all marvels summed lie. 

Of fairest forms and sweetest shapes the store. 

Most graceful all, yet thought may grace them more. 

Robert Southwell 



Diaphenia 

D iaphenia, like the daffadowndilly. 

White as the sun, fair as the lily. 

Heigh ho, how I do love thee! 

I do love thee as my lambs 
Are beloved of their dams: 

How blest were I if thou would’st prove me. 

Diaphenia, like the spreading roses. 

That in thy sweets all sweets incloses, 

Fair sweet, how I do love thee! 

I do love thee as each flower 10 

Loves the sun’s life-giving power. 

For, dead, thy breath to life might move me. 

Diaphenia, like to all things blessed. 

When all thy praises are expressed. 

Dear joy, how I do love thee! 

As the birds do love the spring, 

Or the bees their careful king: 

Then in requite, sweet virgin, love me! 

Henry Cbettle 


A sweet attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks. 

Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel books: 

I trow that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 

Matthew Roy den 
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W hen men shall find thy flower, thy gloty, pass. 
And thou with careful brow sitting alone 
Received hast this message from thy glass. 

That tells the truth and says that all is gone; 

Fresh shalt thou see in me the wounds thou mad’st. 
Though spent thy flame, in me the heat remaining;’ 

I that have loved thee thus before thou fad’st, 
iVly faith shall wax when thou art in thy waning. 
The world shall find this miracle in me. 

That fire can burn when all the matter’s spent; io 

Then what my faith hath been, thyself shall see, 

And that thou wast unkind, thou mayst repent. 

Thou mayst repent that thou hast scorned my 
tears. 

When winter snows upon thy sable hairs. 

Samuel Daniel 


B eauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew. 
Whose short refresh upon the tender green 
Cheers for a time, but till the sun doth shew. 

And straight *tis gone as it had never been. 

Soon doth it fade that makes the fairest flourish. 
Short is the glory of the blushing rose, 

The hue which thou so carefully dost nourish. 

Yet which at length thou must be forced to lose, 
When thou, surcharged with burthen of thy years, 
Shalt bend thy wrinkles homeward to the earth, io 
And that, in beauty’s lease expired, appears 
The date of age, the kalends of our death. 

But ah, no more, this must not be foretold. 

For women grieve to think they must be old. 

Samuel Daniel 
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C are-charmer sleep, son of the sable night, 
Brother to death, in silent darkness born, 

Relieve my languish, and restore the light; 

With dark forgetting of my care, return. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth; 

Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn. 

Without the torment of the night's untruth. 

Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow; io 
Never let rising sun approve you liars. 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow; 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 

And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

Samuel Daniel 


I fear no Censure 

M ethinks I see some crooked Mimic jeer. 

And tax my Muse with this fantastic grace; 
Turning my papers, asks, ‘What have we here?' 
Making withal some filthy antic face. 

I fear no censure, nor what thou canst say. 

Nor shall my spirit one jot of vigour lose. 

Think'st thou my wit shall keep the pack-horse way 
That ev'ry dudgeon low invention goes ? 

Since sonnets thus in bundles are impressed. 

And ev'ry drudge doth dull our satiate ear, io 
Think'st thou my love shall in those rags be dressed 
That ev'ry dowdy, ev'ry trull doth wear ? 

Up to my pitch no common judgment flies, 

I scorn all earthly dung-bred scarabies. 

Michael Drayton 
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C upid, I hate thee, which I’d have thee know; 
A naked starveling ever mayst thou be! 
rogue, go pawn thy fascia and thy bow 
For some few rags wherewith to cover thee; 

Or if thou It not thy archery forbear. 

To some base rustic do thyself prefer. 

And when corn’s sown, or grown into the ear. 
Practise thy quiver and turn crowdceeper; 

Or, being blind, as fittest for the trade, 

Go hire thyself some bungling harper’s bov; ic 
They that are blind are mLtfels often made; 

So mayst thou live to thy fair mother’s joy, 

*Fhat, whilst with Mars she holdeth her old way. 
Thou, her blind son, mayst sit by them and play. 

Michael Drayton 
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S ince there s no help, come let us kiss and part; 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me; 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And when we meet at any time again. 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of love’s latest breath, 

When, his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, io 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now if thou would’st, when all have given him 
over. 

From death to life thou might’st him yet recover. 

Michael Drayton 
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C lear had- the day been from the dawn, 

All chequered was the sky. 

Thin clouds like scarfs of cobweb lawn 
Veiled heaven’s most glorious eye. 

The wind had no more strength than this, 

That leisurely it blew 
To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew. 

The rills that on the pebbles played 

Might now be heard at will; io 

This world they only music made. 

Else everything was still. 

Michael Drayton 


The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 

C ome live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and field. 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks 
And see the shepherds feed their Hocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing piadrigals. 
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There will I make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrde; 

A gown made of the finest wool. 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold. 

With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy buds. 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Come live with me and be my love. 20 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May/moming: 

If these delights thy mind may move, 

Then live with me and be my love. 

Christopher Marlowe 


From the 

Dying Soliloquy of Faustus 
ah, Faustus, 

/\Now hast thou but one bare hour to live. 
And then thou must be damned perpetually! 
Stand still, you ever^moving spheres of heaven. 
That time may cease, and midnight never come: 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 


Marlowe ] 
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O lente, lente currite, noctis equi! 10 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike, 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 
O, I’ll leap up to my God: who pulls me down? 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firma- 

ment. 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop, ah my 
Christ! 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ, 

Yet will I call on him: O, spare me, Lucifer! 

Where is it now? ’tis gone: and see where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows! 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 20 
And hide me from the heavy wrath of God. 

No, no. 

Then will I headlong run into the earth: 

Earth, gape! O no, it will not harbour me. 

You stars that reigned at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell. 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist 
Into the entrails of yon labouring clouds. 

That, when you vomit forth into the air, 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 30 
So that my soul may but ascend to heaven! . . . 

(The Clock striketh twelve) 

O it strikes, it strikes: now body turn to air. 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell. 

O soul be chang’d into little water-drops 
And fall into the Ocean, ne’er be found: 

My God, my God, look not so fierce o’n me; 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile; 

Ugly hell gape not, come not Lucifer; 

I’ll burn my books—ah, Mephistophilis. 40 

Christopher Marlowe 
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N ature that framed us of four Elements, 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds: 

Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous Architecture of the world. 

And measure every wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite. 

And always moving as the restless Spheres, 
Wills us to wear ourselves and never rest. 

Until we reach the ripest fruit of all, 10 

That perfect bliss and sole felicity. 

The sweet fruition of an earthly crown. 

Christopher Marlowe 


W hen icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 

When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu*wbit, to'tuhoo! A merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all around the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw, io 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Marian's nose looks red and raw; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl. 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
TuJwhit, toswhoo! A merry note. 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

Shakespeare 
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T ell me where is Fancy bred. 

Or in the heart, or in the head: 

How begot, how nourished: 

Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes, 

With gazing fed; and Fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies: 

Let us all ring Fancy’s knell. 

I’ll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 

—Ding, dong, bell. 10 

Shakespeare 


Y ou spotted snakes with double tongue, 

Thorny hedge/hogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind-worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen: 


Philomel, with melody, 

Sing in our sweet lullaby; 

Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby; 

Never harm. 

Nor spell, nor charm. 

Come our lovely lady nigh; io 

So, good/night, with lullaby. 


Weaving spiders, come not here; 

Hence, you long-legged spinners, hence! 
Beetles black, approach not near; 

Worm, nor snail, do no offence. 


Philomel, with melody 

See. 


I 
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N ow the hungry lion roars. 

And the wolf behowls the moon; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores. 

All with weary task fordone. 

Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the screech-owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night 

That the graves, all gaping wide, io 
Every one lets forth his sprite. 

In the church way paths to glide: 

And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team. 

From the presence of the sun. 

Following darkness like a dream. 

Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallowed house: 

I am sent with broom before. 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 20 

Shakespeare 


B low, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 

Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, unto the green holly. 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho, the holly. 

This life is most jolly. 10 
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Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

That dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot: 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, unto the green holly. 

Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh ho, the holly, 

This life is most jolly. 20 

Shakespeare 


S igh no more ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever; 

One foot in sea, and one on shore. 

To one thing constant never. 

Then sigh not so. 

But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into ‘Hey nonny, nonny.’ 

Sing no more ditties, sing no moe, 10 

Of dumps so dull and heavy; 

The fraud of men was ever so. 

Since summer first was leafy. 

Then sigh not so. 

But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. 

Converting all your sounds of woe 
Into ‘ Hey nonny, nonny.* 

Shakespeare 
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O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O stay and hear, your true-love's coming, 
That can sing both high and low* 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 

Journeys end in lovers* meeting, 

Tvery wise man's son doth know. 

What is love ? *tis not hereafter; 

Present mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty, io 

Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty. 

Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 

Shakespeare, 


H ow should I your true love know 

From another one ? 

By his cockle-hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon. 

He is dead and gone, lady. 

He is dead and gone; 

At his head a grass-green turf. 

At his heels a stone. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow. 
Larded with sweet flowers, io 

Which bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

Shakespeare 
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F ear no more the heat o’ the sun 

Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages: 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 

Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak: io 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-flash 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 

Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finished joy and moan: 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

Shakespeare 


F ull fathom five thy father lies, 

Of his bones are coral made; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes: 

Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 

Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell: 

Hark, now I hear them,— 

Ding, dong, bell. 

Shakespeare 
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C rabbed Age and Youth 

Cannot live together: 

Youth is full of pleasance. 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter weather, 

Youth like summer brave. 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport. 

Age’s breath is short, io 

Youth is nimble. Age is lame. 

Youth is hot and bold. 

Age is weak and cold. 

Youth is wild and Age is tame. 

Age, I do abhor thee. 

Youth, I do adore thee. 

O, my love, my love is young! 

Age I do defy thee: 

O sweet shepherd, hie thee. 

For methinks thou stay’st too long. 20 

Shakespeare 
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S hall I compare thee to a summer $ day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimmed: 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chance, or nature’s changing course, untrimmed. 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fait thou owest; 10 

Nor shall death brag thou wanderest in his shade. 


When in eternal lines to time thou growest: 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

Shakespeare 


W hen in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself] and curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 

Featured like him, like him with friends possest, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man's scope. 

With what I most enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee—and then my state, 10 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remembered such wealth 
brings. 

That then I scorn to change my state with 
kings. 

Shakespeare 
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W hen to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste. 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long^since^cancelled woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er io 

The sad account of fore^bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before: 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

Shakespeare 


N ot marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 


When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death and alhoblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find 
room io 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 

Shakespeare 
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I ike as the waves make towards the pebbled shore, 
^/So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before. 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned. 
Crooked eclipses "gainst his glory fight, 

And Time that gav^doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth. 

And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, io 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth. 

And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall stand 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

Shakespeare 


W hen I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down^razed, 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main, 

Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 

When I have seen such interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay, iq 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate 

That Time will come and take my Love away: 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

Shakespeare 
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S ince brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 
But sad mortality o’ersways their power. 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Whose action is no stronger than a flower ? 

O how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 

When rocks impregnable are not so stout 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but Time decays? 

O fearful meditation, where, alack. 

Shall Time’s best jewel from Time’s chest lie hid 2 io 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot back, 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid 2 

O none, unless this miracle have might. 

That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 

Shakespeare 


N o longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot 
If thinking on me then should make you woe.. 

O if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, io 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 

But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

Shakespeare 
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T hat time of year thou may’sc in ms behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see’st the tw ilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west; 

Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 10 

As the deatlvbed whereon it must expire. 

Consumed with that which it was nourished by: 
This tbou percciv'st, which makes thy love more 
strong. 

To love that well which thou must leave ere 
long. 

Shakespeare 


F rom you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proudvpied April, drest in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 

That heavy Saturn laught and leapt with him. 

Yet, nor the lays of birds nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue 
Could make me any summer’s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew. 
Nor did I wonder at the lily’s white. 

Nor praise the deep vermillion in the rose: io 

They 'were but $w r eet, but figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 

Shakespeare 
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T o me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed 
Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah yet doth beauty, like a diahhand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived; io 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived: 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred,— 
Ere you were born, was beauty’s summer dead. 

Shakespeare 


W hen in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights; 

Then in the blazon of sweet beauty’s best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have exprest 
Ev’n such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 

Of this our time, all you prefiguring; io 

And, for they looked but with divining eyes. 

They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 

For we, which now behold these present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

Shakespeare 
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N ot mine own fears, nor the.prophetic soul 

Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 

Supposed as forfeit to a confin’d doom. 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured, 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, io 
Since, spite of him, Til live in this poor rime, 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes: 

And thou in this shall find thy monument, 
When tyrants* crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

Shakespeare 


I ET me not to the marriage of true minds 
^Admit impediments: love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove. 

O no, it is an ever' fixed mark 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; io 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out ev’n to the edge of doom: 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Shakespeare 
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The Phoenix and the Turtle 

1 ET the bird of loudest lay, 

^ On the sole Arabian tree. 
Herald sad and trumpet be. 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 


But thou shrieking harbinger, 

Foul precurrer of the fiend. 

Augur of the fever’s end, 

To this troop come thou not near. 

* 

From this session interdict 

Every fowl of tyrant wing, 10 

Save the eagle, feathered king: 

Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white, 

That defunaive music can, 

Be the deativdivining swan. 

Lest the requiem lack his right. 


And thou treble^dated crow. 

That thy sable gender makest 
With the breath thou givest and takest, 
’Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 


Here the anthem doth commence: 
Love and constancy is dead; 
Phoenix and the turtle fled 
In a mutual flame from hence. 


Shakespeare] 
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So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none: 
Number there in love was slain. 


Hearts remote, yet not asunder; 

Distance, and no space was seen 30 

’Twixt the turtle and his queen; 

But in them it were a wonder. 


So between them love did shine, 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix* sight; 
Either was the other’s mine. 


Property was thus appalled. 

That the self was not the same: 

Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 40 


Reason, in itself confounded, 

Saw division grow together, 

To themselves yet either neither. 
Simple were so well compounded, 

■» 

That it cried, * How true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one! 
Love hath reason, reason none. 
If what parts can so remain. 9 

Whereupon it made this threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Co/supremes and stars of love. 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 
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[ Tbrenos] 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 

Grace in all simplicity. 

Here enclosed in cinders lie. 

4 

Death is now the phoenix’ nest; 

And the turtle’s loyal breast 
To eternity doth rest, 

Leaving no posterity: 

*Twas not their infirmity. 

It was married chastity. 

Truth may seem, but cannot be; 10 
Beauty brag, but "tis not she; 

Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this urn let those repair 
That are either true or fair; 

For these dead birds sigh a prayer. 

Shakespeare 

can] knows property] individuality 

threne] lamentation 


Soul of the Sad Year 

F air summer droops, droop men and beasts there/ 

fore; 

So fair a summer look for never more. 

All good things vanish, less than in a day. 

Peace, plenty, pleasure, suddenly decay. 

Go not yet away, bright soul of the sad year; 
The earth is hell when thou leav’st to appear. 


Nashe] 
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What, shall those flowers, that decked thy garland 
erst. 

Upon thy grave be wastefully dispersed 2 
O trees, consume your sap in sorrow’s source; 
Streams, turn to tears your tributary course. io 

Go not yet hence, bright soul of the sad year; 
The earth is hell when thou leav’st to appear. 

Thomas Nashe 


Autumn 

t 

autumn hath all the summer’s fruitful treasure; 
XxGone is our sport, fled is poor Croydon’s 

pleasure. 

Short days, sharp days, long nights come on apace: 
Ah, who shall hide us from the winter’s face 2 
Cold doth increase, the sickness will not cease, 

And here we lie, God knows, with little ease. 

From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord 
deliver us! 


London doth mourn, Lambeth is quite forlorn; 
Trades cry, woe worth that ever they were born. 

The want of term is town and city’s harm; io 

Close chambers we do want to keep us warm. 

Long banished must we live from our friends: 

This low/built house will bring us to our ends. 

From winter, plague and pestilence, good Lord 
deliver us! 

Thomas Nashe 
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Adieu 


ADIEU, farewell earth’s bliss, 
-jfjLThis world uncertain is; 
Fond are life’s lustful joys, 

Death proves them all but toys. 
None from his darts can fly; 

I am sick, I must die: 

Lord, have mercy on us! 

Rich men, trust not in wealth. 
Gold cannot buy you health; 
Physic himself must fade; 

All things to end are made. 

The plague full swift goes by; 

I am sick, I must die: 

Lord, have mercy on us! 

Beauty is but a flower 
Which wrinkles will devour; 
Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen’s eye. 

I am sick, I must die: 

Lord, have mercy on us! 


10 


20 


Strength stoops unto the grave. 

Worms feed on Hector brave; 

Swords may not fight with fate; 

Earth still holds ope her gate; 

Come, come, the bells do cry; 

I am sick, I must die: 

Lord, have mercy on us! 

Thomas Nashe 
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I bequeath my turtle dove 
Unto the virgins all; 

I bequeath to you my love. 

Whose love to me is small, 

Ay me, poor soul! 

My heart, I think, will break, 

I may no longer speak: 

For now the bell doth toll. 


Now adieu ten thousand times. 

False love, false world, and all; 
Though not I, yet these my rhymes, 
Fair maids, possess you shall. 

And nothing else. 

My life is not mine own, 

My soul away is flown: 


Go ring out all the bells! 



Anon. 


D ear, if you change. I’ll never choose again; 

Sweet, if you shrink, I'll never think of love; 
Fair, if you fail, I'll judge all beauty vain; 

Wise, if too weak, moe wits I'll never prove. 
Dear, sweet, fair, wise, change, shrink, nor be not weak; 
And, on my faith, my faith shall never break ! 

Earth with her flowers shall sooner heaven adorn; 
Heaven her bright stars through earth's dim 

globe shall move; 

Fire heat shall lose, and frosts of flames be born; 9 
Air, made to shine, as black as hell shall prove. 
Earth, heaven, fire, air, the world transformed shall 

view, 

. * 

Ere I prove false to faith, or strange to you. 
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Anon. 


B rown is my love, but graceful: 

And each renowned whiteness 
Matched with thy lovely brown loseth its brightness. 


Fair is my love, but scornful: 

Yet have I seen despised 
Dainty white lilies, and sad flowers well prized. 

Anon. 


1 overs* conceits are like a flattering glass, 

-/That makes the lookers fairer than they are. 
Who pleased in their conceits contented pass; 

Such one was mine, who thought there was none fair. 
None witty, modest, virtuous but she. 

But now I find the glass abused me. 

Anon. 


O nce did I love, and yet I live, 

Though love and truth be now forgotten; 
Then did I joy, now do I grieve 

That holy vows must needs be broken. 

Hers be the blame that caused it so. 

Mine be the grief though it be mickle; 

She shall have shame, I cause to know 
What *tis to love a dame so fickle. 

Love her that list, I am content. 

For that chameleondike she changeth, io 
Yielding such mists as may prevent 

My sight to view her when she rangeth. 


Anon.] 
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Let him not vaunt that gains my loss. 

For when that he and time hath proved her. 
She may him bring to Weeping^Cross: 

I say no more, because I loved her. 

Anon, 


W eep you no more, sad fountains; 

What need you flow so fast ? 
Look how the snowy mountains 
Heaven’s sun doth gently waste. 
But my sun’s heavenly eyes 
View not your weeping. 

That now lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 

Sleeping, 


Sleep is a reconciling, 

A rest that peace begets: 
Doth not the sun rise smiling 
When fair at ev’n he sets 2 
Rest you then, rest, sad eyes, 
Melt not in weeping. 
While she lies sleeping 
Softly, now softly lies 
Sleeping. 



Anon. 
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And then I was in love 

O nce did my thoughts both ebb and flow. 

As passion did them move; 

Once did I hope, straight fear again,— 

And then I was in love. 

Once did I waking spend the night, 

And told how many minutes move. 

Once did I wishing waste the day,— 

And then I was in love. 

Once, by my carving true love’s knot. 

The weeping trees did prove io 

That wounds and tears were both our lot,— 
And then I was in love. 


Once did I breathe another’s breath 
And in my mistress move. 

Once was I not mine own at all,— 

And then I was in love. 

Once wore I bracelets made of hair. 

And collars did approve, 

Once were my clothes made out of wax,— 
And then I was in love. 20 


Once did I sonnet to my saint. 
My soul in numbers moved. 
Once did I tell a thousand lies,— 
And then in truth 1 loved. 


Once in my ear did dangling hang 
A little turtle-dove. 

Once, in a word, I was a fool,— 
And then I was in love. 
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Anon . 


I F I could shut the gate against my thoughts 
And keep out sorrow from this room within, 

Or memory could cancel all the notes 

Of my misdeeds, and I unthink my sin; 

How free, how clear, how clean my soul should lie. 
Discharged of such a loathsome company. 

Or were there other rooms without my heart 
That did not to my conscience join so near, 
Where I might lodge the thoughts of sin apart. 

That I might not their clamorous crying hear; io 
What peace, what joy, what ease should I possess. 
Freed from their horrors that my soul oppress. 

But, O my Saviour, who my refuge art, 

Let thy dear mercies stand ’twixt them and me. 
And be the wall to separate my heart, 

So that I may at length repose me free; 

That peace, and joy, and rest may be within. 

And I remain divided from my sin. Anon. 

T here is a Lady sweet and kind. 

Was never face so pleased my mind; 

I did but see her passing by. 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Her gesture, motion and her smiles. 

Her wit, her voice, my heart beguiles, 

Beguiles my heart, I know not why. 

And yet I love her till I die. 

Cupid is winged and doth range, 

Her country so my love doth change; io 

But change she earth, or change she sky, 

Yet will I love her till I die. Anon, 
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I ove not me for comely grace, 

./For my pleasing eye or face. 

Nor for any outward part. 

No, nor for my constant heart, 

For those may fail or turn to ill. 
So thou and I shall sever: 
Keep therefore a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why. 
So hast thou the same reason still 
To dote upon me ever. 


Memento for Mortality 

M ortality, behold and fear 
What a change of flesh is here! 
Think how many royal bones 
Sleep within this heap of stones. 

Hence removed from beds of ease. 

Dainty fare, and what might please. 
Fretted roofs, and costly shows. 

To a roof that flats the nose: 

Which proclaims all flesh is grass, 

How the world’s fair glories pass; 

That there is no trust in health, 

In youth, in age, in greatness, wealth; 

For if such could have reprieved. 

Those had been immortal/lived. 

Know from this the world a snare. 

How that greatness is but care, 

How all pleasures are but pain. 

And how short they do remain; 

For here they lie had realms and lands, 
That now want strength to stir their hands; 


Anon.] 
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Where from their pulpits ceiled with dust 
They preach, ‘ In greatness is no trust.’ 

Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest royalest seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin. 

Here the bones of birth have cried, 

• Though gods they were, as men they died.* 

Here are sands, ignoble things, 

Dropped from the ruined sides of kings, 30 

With whom the poor man’s earth being shown, 

The difference is not easily knov/n. 

Here’s a world of pomp and state 
Forgotten, dead, disconsolate. 

Think then this scythe that mows down kings 
Exempts no meaner mortal things. 

Then bid the wanton lady tread 
Amid these mazes of the dead, 

And these, truly understood, 

More shall cool and quench the blood 40 

Than her many sports a/day 
And her nightly wanton play. 

Bid her paint till day of doom, 

To this favour she must come. 

Bid the merchant gather wealth, 

The usurer exact by stealth, 

The proud man beat it from his thought, 

Yet to this shape all must be brought. 

Amu 


f 
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An Inscription 

G rass of levity. 

Span in brevity, 

Flowers* felicity. 

Fire of misery f- 
Winds* stability. 

Is mortality. 

Anon 


G od be in my head, 

and in my understanding; 

God be in mine eyes, 
and in my looking; 

God be in my mouth, 
and in my speaking; 

God be in my heart, 
and in my thinking; 

God be at mine end, 
and at my departing. io 

Strum Primer 
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BOOK II 


T hrice toss these oaken ashes in the air. 

And thrice three times tie up this true love’s 
knot; 

Thrice sit you down in this enchanted chair. 

And murmur soft, She will, or she will not. 

Go burn these poisoned weeds in that blue fire. 

This cypress gathered out a dead man’s grave. 

These screech-owl’s feathers and the prickling briar, 
That all thy thorny cares an end may have. 

Then come you fairies, dance with me a round. 
Dance in this circle, let my love be centre; 10 

Melodiously breathe an enchanted sound. 

Melt her hard heart, that some remorse may enter. 

In vain are all the charms I can devise: 

She hath an art to break them with her eyes. € 

Thomas Campion 


G ive beauty all her right! 

• She’s not to one form tied; 
Each shape yields fair delight 
Where her perfections bide: 
Helen, I grant, might pleasing be. 
And Ros’mund was as sweet as she. 
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Some the quick eye commends. 

Some swelling lips and red; 

Pale looks have many friends. 

Through sacred sweetness bred: io 

Meadows have flowers that pleasures move. 
Though roses are the flowers oflove. 

Free beauty is not bound 
To one unmoved clime; 

She visits every ground 

And favours every time. 

Let the old loves with mine compare. 

My sovereign is as sweet and fair. 

Thomas Campion 


F ollow your saint, follow, with accents sweet; 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet. 

There, wrapped in cloud of sorrow, pity move. 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her 
*. love. 

But if she scorns my never-ceasing pain. 

Then burst with sighing in her sight and ne’er return 
again. 

All that I sung, still to her praise did tend. 

Still she was Erst, still she my songs did end. 

Yet she my love and music both doth fly. 

The music that her echo is, and beauty’s sympathy, i o 
Then let my notes pursue her scornful flight: 

It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her 
delight. 
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W hen thou must home to shades of underground. 

And there arrived, a new admired guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round. 

White lope, blithe Helen, and the rest. 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can move, 

Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights. 

Of masks and revels which sweet youth did make. 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake: io 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee. 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me. 

Thomas Campion 

R osE'CHEEKED Laura, come, 

.Sing thou smoothly with thy beauty’s 
Silent music, either other 
Sweedy gracing. 

Lovely forms do flow. 

From concent divinely framed; 

Heaven is music, and thy beauty’s 

Birth is heavenly. 

These dull notes we sing 
Discords need for helps to grace them; io 
Only beauty purely loving 

Knows no discord. 

But still moves delight, 

Like clear springs renewed by flowing. 

Ever perfect, ever in thenv 

selves eternal. 
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Thomas Campion 


K ind are her answers. 

But her performance keeps no day; 
Breaks time, as dancers 
From their own music when they stray. 
All her free favours and smooth words 
Wing my hopes in vain. 


O did ever voice so sweet but only feign ? 
Can true love yield such delay. 
Converting joy to pain ? 


Lost is our freedom ic 

When we submit to women so: 

Why do we need them 

When, in their best, they work our woe ? 

There is no wisdom 

Can alter ends by Fate prefixt. 

O why is the good of man with evil mixt 2 
Never were days yet called two 
But one night went betwixt. 

Thomas Campion 


Fragment from a Masque 

T ell me, gentle hour of night. 

Wherein dost thou most delight? 

Not in sleep. 

Wherein then? 

In the frolic view of men. 

Lovest thou music? 

O *tis sweet. 

* 

What’s dancing? 

Ev*n the mirth of feet. 

Thomas Campion 
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T he man of life upright. 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 

Or thought of vanity; 

The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent. 

Whom hopes cannot delude. 

Nor sorrow discontent; 

* 

That man needs neither towers 

Nor armour for defence, I o 

Nor secret vaults to fly 

From thunder’s violence. 

He only can behold 

0 

With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 

Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings. 

He makes the heaven his book. 

His wisdom heavenly things, 20 

Good thoughts his only friends. 

His wealth a welkspent age. 

The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 

Thomas Campion 
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M ethinks ’tis pretty sport to hear a child 
Rocking a word in mouth yet undefiled. 

The tender racquet rudely plays the sound 
Which, weakly bandied, cannot back rebound. 
And the soft air the softer roof doth kiss. 

With a sweet dying and a pretty miss. 

Which hears no answer yet from the white rank 
Of teeth not risen from their coral bank. 

The alphabet is searched for letters soft 
To try a word before it can be wrought; io 

And when it slideth forth, it goes as nice 
As when a man doth walk upon the ice. 

Thomas Bastard 


F austina hath a spot upon her face. 

Mixed with sweet beauty, making for her grace. 
By what sweet influence it was begot, 

I know not, but it is a spotless spot. 

Thomas Bastard 




A 


E is deformed, youth unkind: 

We scorn their bodies, they our mind. 

T'Uamsic R/tc//7 yA 


Elizabeth of Bohemia 

Y ou meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light. 

You common people of the skies,— 
What are you when the moon shall rise ? 


Wottonl 
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You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth Dame Nature's lays. 
Thinking your passions understood 

By your weak accents, what's your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise? io 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known. 

Like the proud virgins of the year. 

As if the spring were all your own,— 

What are you when the rose is blown ? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind, 

By virtue first, then choice, a queen, 

Tell me, if she were not designed 

The eclipse and glory of her kind? 20 

Sir Henry Wotton 


The Character of a Happy Life 

H ow happy is he born or taught 
That serveth not another's will; 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his highest skill; 

Whose passions not his masters are. 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Not tied unto the world with care 
Of princes' grace or vulgar breath; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise, 

Or vice; who never understood 10 
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The deepest wounds are given by praise. 

By rule of state, but not of good; 

Who hath his life from rumours freed; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed. 

Nor ruins make accusers great; 

Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 

And entertains the harmless day 

With a well-chosen book or friend; 20 

This man is free from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

Sir Henry Wotton 


Upon the Death of Sir Albert Morton s Wife 

H ~ E first deceased; she for a little tried 

To live without him: liked it not, and died. 

Sir Henry Wot ton 


Know Thyself 

ND yet, alas, when all our lamps arc burned, 

L Our bodies wasted, and our spirits spent; 
When we have all the learned volumes turned. 
Which yield men's wits both help and ornament, 


Davies ] 
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What can we know’ or what can we discern, 

When error chokes the windows of the mind ? 
The divers forms of things, how can we learn. 
That have been ever from our birthday blind? 

When reason’s lamp, which (like the sun in sky) 
Throughout man’s little world her beams did 
spread, 10 

Is now become a sparkle which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct and dead; 

How can we hope that through the eye and ear 
This dying sparkle, in this cloudy place. 

Can recollect these beams of knowledge clear. 
Which w.re infused in the first minds by grace? 

The wits that dived most deep and soared most 

high. 

Seeking man’s powers, have found his weakness 
such; 

Skill comes so slow and life so fast doth fly. 

We learn so little and forget so much. 20 

All things without, which round about we see, 

We seek to know, and how therewith to do; 
But that whereby we reason, live, and be, 

Within ourselves we strangers are thereto. 

We seek to know the moving of each sphere. 

And the strange cause of the ebbs and floods of 
Nile; 

But of that clock within our breasts we bear. 
The subde motions we forget the while. 
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We that acquaint ourselves with every zone. 

And pass both tropics and behold the poles, 30 
When we come home, are to ourselves unknown, 
And unacquainted still with our own souls. 

I know T my body’s of so frail a kind 

As force without, fevers within, can kill. 

I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 

But *tis corrupted both in wit and will. 

I know my soul hath power to know all things, 

Yet is she blind and ignorant in all. 

I know I am one of nature’s little kings. 

Yet to the least and vilest things am thrall. 40 

I know my life’s a pain and but a span, 

I know my sense is mocked with everything; 
And to conclude, I know myself a man. 
Which is a proud and yet a wretched thing. 

Sir John Davies 


I T was a beauty that I saw. 

So pure, so perfect, as the frame 
Of all the universe was lame, 

'To that one figure, could I draw 
Or give least line of it a law 1 

A skein of silk without a knot, 

A fair march made without a halt, 

A curious form without a fault, 

A printed book without a blot, - 

All beauty, and without a spot. 10 

Ben Jenson 
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To Celia 


D rink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup. 

And I'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honouring thee io 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not wither’d be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me. 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 

Ben Jonson 


Her Triumph 

S ee the chariot at hand here of love. 

Wherein my lady rideth! 

Each that draws is a swan or a dove. 

And well the car love guideth. 

As she goes, all hearts do duty 

Unto her beauty. 

And enamoured do wish, so they might 

But enjoy such a sight. 

That they still were to run by her side. 

Through swords, through seas, whither she would 
ride. i o 
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Do but look on her eyes, they do light 
All that love’s world compriseth! 

Do but look on her hair, it is bright 
As love’s star, when it riseth! 

Do but mark, her forehead’s smoother 

Than words that soothe her; 

And from her arched brows such a grace 

Sheds itself through the face. 

As alone there triumphs to the life 

All the gain, all the good of the elements’ strife. 20 

Have you seen but a bright lily grow 
Before rude hands have touched it? 

Have you marked but the fall o* the snow 
Before the soil hath smutched it? 

Have you felt the wool of beaver. 

Or swan’s down ever ? 

Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the brier. 

Or the nard in the fire? 

Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

O so white, O so soft, O so sweet is she! 30 

Ben Jonson 


Seng 

S low, slow, fresh fount, keep time with my salt 

tears; 

Yet slower yet, O faintly, gentle springs; 

List to the heavy pan the music bears. 

Woe weeps out her division when she sings. 

Droop herbs and flowers. 

Fall grief in showers; 
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Our beauties are not ours: 

O, I could still. 

Like melting snow upon some craggy hill. 

Drop, drop, drop, drop, 10 

Since nature’s pride is now a withered daffodil. 

Be n Jonson 


Hymn to Diana 

Q ueen and huntress, chaste and fair. 

Now the sun is laid to sleep. 

Seated in thy silver chair. 

State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light. 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 

Cynthia’s shining orb was made 

Heaven to clear, when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight. 
Goddess excellently bright. 



Lay thy bow of pearl apart 

And thy crystahshining quiver; 

Give unto the flying hart 

Space to breathe, how short soever, 

Thou that mak’st a day of night. 

Goddess excellently bright. 

Ben Jonson 
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Truth 


T ruth is the trial of itself. 

And needs no other touch. 

And purer than the purest gold. 

Refine it ne’er so much. 

It is the life and light of love, 

The sun that ever shineth. 

And spirit of that special grace. 

That faith and love defineth. 

It is the warrant of the word. 

That yields a scent so sweet, io 

As gives a power to faith, to tread 
All falsehood under feet. 

It is the sword that does divide 
The marrow from the bone. 

And, in effect, of heavenly love 
Does show the Holy One. 

Ben Jonson 


Song 

G O and catch a falling star. 

Get with child a mandrake root, 
Tell me where all past years are. 

Or who cleft the devil’s foot. 

Teach me to hear mermaids singing. 

Or to keep off envy’s stinging. 

And find 
What wind 

Serves to advance an honest mind. 
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' If thou be’st born to strange sights. 
Things invisible to see. 

Ride ten thousand days and nights. 

Till age snow white hairs on thee, 
Thou, when thou return’st, wilt tell me 
All strange wonders that befell thee, 

And swear 
No where 

Lives a woman true and fair. 


If thou find’st one, let me know; 

Such a pilgrimage were sweet. 20 

Yet do not; I would not go. 

Though at next door we might meet; 
Though she were true when you met her. 

And last, till you write your letter, 

Yet she 
Will be 

False, ere I come, to two or three. 

John Donne 


The Good Morrow 

I WONDER, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did till we loved! Were we not weaned till then. 
But sucked on country pleasures childishly 2 
Or snorted we in the seven sleepers’ den 2 
’Twas so; but this, all pleasures fancies be. 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

Which I desired, and got, ’twas but a dream of thee. 
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And now good morrow to our waking souls, 

Which watch not one another out of fear; 

For love all love of other sights controls, " I0 

.^Vnd makes one little room an everywhere. 

Let sea^discoverers to new worlds have gone; 

Let maps to others worlds on worlds have shown; 

Let us possess one world: each hath one, and is 
one. 


My face in thine eye, thine in mine appears. 

And true plain hearts do in the faces rest: 

Where can we find two better hemispheres. 
Without sharp north, without declining west? 
Whatever dies was not mixed equally; 

If our two loves be one, or thou and I 20 

Love so alike that none do slacken, none can die. 

John Donne 

but this] except this 


A Valediction forbidding Mourning 

As virtuous men pass mildly away. 

And whisper to their souls to go, 
(Whilst some of their sad friends do say 
The breath goes now, and some say no) 


So let us melt, and make no noise. 

No tear^floods, nor siglvtempests move; 
’Twere profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 


Dome ] 
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Moving of th* earth brings harms and fears. 

Men reckon what it did, and meant; io 

But trepidation of the spheres, 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

Dull, sublunary lovers' love 

(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 

Absence, because it doth remove 

Those things which elemented it. 

p- 

But we by a love so much refined 

That ourselves know not what it is, 

Inter^assured of the mind, 

Care less eyes, lips, and hands to miss. 20 

Our two souls therefore—which are one— 
Though I must go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expansion. 

Like gold to airy thinness beat. 

If they be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin compasses are two; 

Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 

To move, but doth, if th* other do. 

* 

And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam, 30 

It leans, and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must. 

Like th* other foot, obliquely run; 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 

And makes me end where I begun. 

John Donne 
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S weetest love, I do not go 

For weariness of thee. 

Nor in hope the world can show 
-A. fitter love for me; 

But since that I 
Must die at last, *tis best. 

To use my self in jest 

Thus by feigned death to die. 

* 

Yesternight the sun went hence. 

And yet is here today, i< 

He hath no desire nor sense. 

Nor half so short a way: 

Then fear not me. 

But believe that I shall make 
Speedier journeys, since I take 

More wings and spurs than he. 

Let not thy divining heart 
Forethink me any ill. 

Destiny may take thy part. 

And may thy fears fulfil; 20 

But think that we 
Are but turned aside to sleep; 

They who one another keep 
Alive, ne’er parted be. 

John Donne 


The Anniversary 

ALL kings, and all their favourites, 
-/aAlII glory of honours, beauties, wits. 
The sun itself, which makes times as they pass. 
Is elder by a year, now, than it was 
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When thou and I first one another saw: 

All other things to their destruction draw, 

Only our love hath no decay; 

This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday: 

Running it never runs from us away. 

But truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day. io 

Two graves must hide thine and my corse: 

If one might, death were no divorce. 

Alas, as well as other princes, we 
(Who prince enough in one another be,) 

Must leave at last, in death, these eyes and ears. 

Oft fed with true oaths, and with sweet salt tears; 

’ But souls where nothing dwells but love 
(All other thoughts being inmates) then shall prove 
This, or a love increased there above. 

When bodies to their graves, souls from their graves 

remove. 20 

And then we shall be throughly blest. 

But we no more than all the rest; 

Here upon earth, we’re kings, and none but we 
Can be such kings, nor of such subjects be. 

Who is so safe as we, where none can do 
Treason to us, except one of us two? 

True and false fears let us refrain. 

Let us love nobly, and live, and add again 

Years and years unto years, till we attain 

To write threescore: this is the second of our reign. 30 

John Donne 

inmates] lodgers 
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The Funeral 

W hoever comes to shroud me, do not harm 

Nor question much 

That subtle wreath of hair which crowns my arm; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch. 

For *tis my outward soul. 

Viceroy to that, which unto heaven being gone, 

Will leave this to control. 

And keep these limbs, her provinces, from dissolu' 

tion. 


For if the sinewy thread my brain lets fall 

Through every part, io. 

Can tie those parts, and make me one of all; 

These hairs which upward grew, and strength and art 

Have from a better brain. 

Can better do'it; except she meant that I 

By this should know my pain, 

As prisoners then are manacled, when they’are con' 
demned to die. 


What e'er she meant by’t, bury it with me, 

For since I am 

Love’s martyr, it might breed idolatry 

If into others hands these relics came; 20 

As *twas humility 

To afford to it all that a soul can do. 

So, ’tis some bravery, 

That since you would have none of me, I bury some 
of you. 


John Donne 
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This Pedantry 

T hou art too narrow, wretch, to comprehend 
Even thyself, yea, though thou wouldst but bend 
To know thy body. Have not all souls thought 
For many ages that our body is wrought 
Of Air, and Fire, and other Elements? 

And now they think of new ingredients, 

And one soul thinks one, and another way 
Another thinks, and *tis an even lay . . . 

What hope have we to know our selves, when we 
Know not the least things which for our use be? io 
We see in authors, too stiff to recant, 

A hundred controversies of an ant; 

And yet one watches, starves, freezes, and sweats, 

To know but catechisms and alphabets 
Of unconcerning things, matters of fact; 

How others on our stage their parts did act; 

What Caesar did, yea, and what Cicero said. 

Why grass is green, or why our blood is red, 

Are mysteries which none have reached unto. 

In this low form, poor soul, what wilt thou do ? 20 

When wilt thou shake off this pedantry, 

Of being taught by sense, and fantasy ? 

Thou look’st through spectacles; small things seem 
great 

Below; but up unto the watch-tower get, 

And see all things despoiled of fallacies: 

Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 

Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit, or collections to discern. 

In heaven thou straight know’st all, concerning it. 
And what concerns it not, shalt straight forget. 30 

John Donne 
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AT the round earth’s imagined corners, blow 
-XX Your trumpets, angels, and arise, arise 
From death, you numberless infinities 
Of souls, and to your scattered bodies go, 

All whom the flood did, and fire shall overthrow, 
All whom war, dearth, age, agues, tyrannies. 
Despair, law, chance, hath slain, and you, whose 


eyes 

Shall behold God, and never taste death’s woe. 
But let them sleep. Lord, and me mourn a space: 
For, if above all these, my sins abound, i 

Tis late to ask abundance of thy grace. 

When we are there. Here on this lowly ground. 
Teach me how to repent; for that’s as good 
As if thou hadst sealed my pardon with thy blood. 


John Donne 


S pit in my face you Jews, and pierce my side. 
Buffet, and scoff, scourge, and crucify me. 

For I have sinned, and sinned, and only He, 

Who could do no iniquity, hath died. 

But by my death can not be satisfied 
My sins, which pass the Jews’ impiety: 

They killed once an inglorious man, but I 
Crucify him daily, being now glorified. 

O let me then His strange love still admire; 

Kings pardon, but He bore our punishment; io 
And Jacob came clothed in vile harsh attire 
But to supplant, and with gainful intent: 

God clothed Himself in vile man’s flesh, that so 
He might be weak enough to suffer woe. 


John Donne 



D eath, be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so: 

For those whom thou think’st thou dost overthrow 
Die not, poor Death; nor yet canst thou kill me. 
From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be. 

Much pleasure, then from thee much more must flow; 
And soonest our best men with thee do go. 

Rest of their bones, and souls* delivery. 

Thou art slave to fate, chance, kings, and desperate 

men, 

And dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell; io 
And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well 
And better than thy stroke; why swell’st thou then? 
One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more: Death, thou shalt die. 

John Donne 


A Hymn to God the Father 

W ILT thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

Which was my sin, though it were done 

before ? 

Wilt thou forgive those sins through which I run. 
And do run still, though still I do deplore ? 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done. 
For I have more. 


Wilt thou forgive that sin by which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door ? 

Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 

A year or two, but wallowed in a score ? i o 
When thou hast done, thou hast not done. 
For I have more. 
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I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore; 

But swear by thyself, that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore; 

And having done that, thou hast done: 

I fear no more. 

John Dome 


From tke Prologue to 
* Antonio*s R.euenge 9 

T he rawish dank of clumsy winter ramps 
The fluent summer *s vein; and drizzling sleet 
Chilleth the wan bleak cheek of the numbed earth, 
Whilst snarling gusts nibble the juiceless leaves 

From the nak t shuddering branch; and peels the 
skin 

From off the soft and delicate aspects: 

O now, methinks, a sullen tragic scene 
Would suit the time with pleasing congruence. 

John Marston 


To the Detracted 

T hough wolves against the silver moon do bark, 

They blemish not her brightness; nor the spite 
Of bawling curs, which she disdains to mark, 

Can any whit eclipse her of her light. 

So may st thou slight the railing of ill tongues 
If a clear shining conscience be thy guard; 


Andrews] 
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Which, to defend thee from the worst of wrongs. 
Will, as a wall of brass, be found as hard. . 

An honest fame, like spice, the more ’tis bruised 
Savours the sweeter, which when we are dead 10 
Will be the sweetest cerecloth can be used 
To wrap us in: it will outlast the lead 
Wherein that body lies, in which did live 
A spotted conscience, a detracting spirit; 

Which to itself an earthly heaven did give, 

And of heaven’s joys itself did disinherit. 

John Andrews 


A Stranger Here 

A stranger here, as all my fathers were 

That went before, I wander to and fro; 

From earth to heaven is my pilgrimage, 

A tedious way for flesh and blood to go: 

O Thou that art the way, pity the blind, 

And teach me how I may Thy dwelling find. 

John Amner 
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B eauty clear and fair, 

Where the air 

Rather like a perfume dwells. 

Where the violet and the rose 
The blue veins in blush disclose. 
And come to honour nothing else; 
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Where to live near. 

And planted there. 

Is to live, and still live new; 

Where to gain a favour is Ic 

More than light, perpetual bflfcs; 

Make me live by serving you. 

Dear, again back recall 
To this light, 

A stranger to himself and all; 

Both the wonder and the story 
Shall be yours, and eke the glory; 

I am your servant and your thrall. 

John Fletcher 

O RPHEUS with his lute made trees 
And the mountain-'tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing: 

To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung, as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 

Everything that heard him play. 

Even the billows of the sea, 

** * 

Hung their heads, and then lay by: 

In sweet music is such art, 10 

Killing care and grief of heart 
Fall asleep or, hearing, die. 

John Fletcher 

C arE'CHARming Sleep, thou easer of all woes. 
Brother to Death, sweetly thyself dispose 
On this afflicted prince; fall Like a cloud. 

In gentle showers; give nothing that is loud 
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Or painful to his slumbers; easy, light. 

And as a purling stream, thou son of Night, 

Pass by his troubled senses; sing his pain, 

Like hollow murmuring wind or silver rain; 

Into this prince gently, oh gently slide, 

And kiss him into slumbers like a bride. 10 

John Fletcher 


Sweet Melancholy 

H ence, all you vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly; 

There’s naught in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see’t. 

But only melancholy, 

O sweetest melancholy. 

Welcome, folded arms and fixed eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies, 

A look that’s fastened to the ground, io 

A tongue chained up without a sound. 

Fountain-heads and pathless groves. 

Places which pale passion loves; 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed, save bats and owls; 

A midnight bell, a parting groan. 

These are the sounds we feed upon; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley, 
Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

. John Fletcher 
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Man His Own Star 


M an is his own star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill. 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still. 

John Fletcher 


L ay a garland on my hearse 
-/ Of the dismal yew; 
Maidens, willow branches bear. 
Say I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth. 

Upon my buried body lay 
Lightly, gently earth. 

John Fletcher 


Song 

S hake off your heavy trance. 

And leap into a dance. 

Such as no mortals use to tread: # 

Fit only for Apollo 
To play to, for the moon to lead. 

And all the stars to follow. 

Francis Beaumont 
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Field Funeral 


C ALL for the robin-redbreast and the wren. 

Since o’er shady groves they hover. 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his funeral dole 

The ant, the field-mouse, and the mole. 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him warm 
And (when gay tombs are robbed) sustain no harm; 
But keep the wolf far thence, that s foe to men. 

For with his nails he’ll dig them up again. io 

John Webster 


H ark, now everything is still; 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill 
Call upon our dame aloud. 

And bid her quickly don her shroud; 

Much you had of land and rent. 

Your length in clay’s now competent. 

A long war disturbed your mind; 

Here your perfect peace is signed. 

Of what is’t fools make such vain keeping ? 

Sin their conception, their birth weeping, io 
Their life a general mist of error. 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

StreW your hair with powders sweet, 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet. 

And, the foul fiend more to check, 

A crucifix let bless your neck. 

’Tis now full tide, ’tween night and day. 

End your groan and come away. 

John Webster 
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O , let us howl some heavy note. 

Some deadly dogged howl. 
Sounding as from the threatening throat 
Of beasts and fatal fowl. 

As ravens, screech-owls, bulls, and bears. 
We’ll bell and bawl our parts. 

Till irksome noise have cloyed your ears. 

And corrosived your hearts. 

At last, whenas our quire wants breath. 

Our bodies being blessed, io 

We’ll sing like swans to welcome death. 

And die in love and rest. 

John Webster 


ALL the Flowers of the Spring, 
jl\ Meet to perfume our burying— 
These have but their growing prime, 
And man does flourish but his time. 


Survey our progress from our birth, 

We are set, we grow, we turn to earth. 
Courts adieu, and all delights. 

All bewitching appetites: 

Sweetest breath, and clearest eye. 

Like perfumes go out and die; io 

And consequently this is done. 

As shadows wait upon the sun. 

Vain the ambition of kings. 

Who seek by trophies and dead things 
To leave a living name behind. 

And weave but nets to catch the wind. 

John Webster 
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The Baptist 

T he last and greatest herald of heaven’s king. 

Girt with rough skins, hies to the deserts wild. 
Among that savage brood the woods forth bring, 
Which he than man more harmless found and mild. 
His food was locusts, and what young doth spring, 
With honey that from virgin hives distilled; 

Parched body, hollow eyes, some uncouth thing 
Made him appear, long since from earth exiled. 
There burst he forth: ‘ All ye whose hopes rely 
On God, with me amidst these deserts mourn, 10 
Repent, repent, and from old errors turn! * 

WHio listened to his voice, obeyed his cry ? 

Only the echoes, which he made relent, 

w ^ A 

Rung from their marble caves, Repent, repent! 

William Drummond 


That Heavenly Music 

Y e blessed souls, grown richer by your spoil. 

Whose loss, though great, is cause of greater gains, 
Here may your weary spirits rest from toil. 

Spending your endless evening, that remains, 

Among those white flocks and celestial trains, 

That feed upon their Shepherd’s eyes, and frame 
That heavenly music of so wondrous fame, 
Psalming aloud the holy honours of his name. 

Had I a voice of steel to tune my song, 

Were every verse as smoothly filed as glass, io 

And every member turned to a tongue, 

And every tongue were made of sounding brass, 
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Yet all that skill, and all this strength, alas, 

Should it presume to gild, were misadvised, 
The place where David hath new songs devised, 
As in his burning throne he sits emparadised. 

Giles Fletcher 


My Mistress 

S kin more pure than Ida’s snow. 

Whiter far than Moorish milk. 

Sweeter than ambrosia too. 

Softer than the Paphian silk, 

* Indian plumes or thistle-down. 

Or may-blossoms newly blown. 

Is my mistress, rosy-pale. 

Adding beauty to her veil. 

Richard Brathwaite 


Upon kind and true Love 

Vi-iis not how witty, nor how free, 
JL Nor yet how beautiful she be. 
But how much kind and true to me. 
Freedom and wit none can confine, 
And beauty like the sun doth shine, 
But kind and true are only mine. 

Let others with attention sit 
To listen and admire her wit: 

That is a rock where I’ll not split. 
Let others dote upon her eyes, 

And burn their hearts for sacrifice: 
Beauty’s calm where danger lies. 


Townshend ] 
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But kind and true have long been tried 
A harbour where we may confide, 

And safely there at anchor ride. 

From change of winds there we are free. 

And need not fear storm’s tyranny, 

Nor pirate, though a prince he be. 

Aurelian Townsbend 


Song 

TTERE foil of April, veiled with sorrow’s wing, 
XlFor lovely lays, I dreary dirges sing. 

Whoso hath seen young lads (to sport themselves) 

Run in a low ebb to the sandy shelves 
Where seriously they work in digging wells. 

Or building childish forts of cockle-shells, 

Or liquid water each to other bandy. 

Or with the pebbles play at handy-dandy. 

Till unawares the tide hath closed them round. 

And they must wade it through or else be drowned— 
May (if unto my pipe he listen well) 11 

My Muse* distress with theirs soon parallel. 

For where I whilom sung the loves of swains, 

And wooed the crystal currents of the plains, 
Teaching the birds to love, whilst every tree 
Gave his attention to my melody: 

Fate now (as envying my too-happy theme) 

Hath round begirt my song with sorrow s stream. 
Which till my Muse wade through and get on shore. 
My grief-swoll’n soul can sing of love no more. 20 

William Browne 


A Sort of Boys 

T hen as a nimble squirrel from the wood. 
Ranging the hedges for his filbert food, * 

Sits pertly on a bough his brown nuts cracking, 
And from the shell the sweet white kernel taking, 
Till, with their crooks and bags, a sort of boys, 

To share with him, come with so great a noise 
That he is forced to leave a nut nigh broke. 

And for his life leap to a neighbour oak; 

Thence to a beech, thence to a row of ashes; 
Whilst, through the quagmires and red water plashes, 
The boys run dabbling through thick and thin, 11 
One tears his hose, another breaks his shin; 

This, torn and tattered, hath with much ado 
Got by the briars; and that hath lost his shoe; 

This drops his band; that headlong falls for haste; 
Another cries behind for being last: 

With sticks and stones and many a sounding hollo 
The little fool, with no small sport, they follow. 
Whilst he, from tree to tree, from spray to spray. 
Gets to the wood and hides him in his dray: 20 

Such shift made Ryot, ere he could get up. 

And so from bough to bough he won the top. 

William Browne 


Epitaph 

On the Countess Dowager of Pembroke 

U nderneath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse: 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Fair, and learn’d, and good as she. 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

118 William Browne 



Shall 1 wasting in Despair 

S hall I, wasting in despair. 

Die because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day, 

Or the flow’ry meads in May, 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my silly heart be pined 
’Cause I see a woman kind ? 

Or a well disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican. 

If she be not so to me. 

What care 'I how kind she be $ 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or her well-deserving known 

Make me quite forget my own? 20 

Be she with that goodness blest 

Which may merit name of best, 

If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high. 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 

She that bears a noble mind. 

If not outward helps she find. 
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Thinks what with them he would do 
That without them dares her woo; a C 
And unless that mind I see. 

What care I how great she be? 

Great, or good, or kind, or Fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair; 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go; 

For if she be not for me. 

What care I for whom she be? 40 

George Wither 


I loved a Lass . 

I loved a lass, a fair one, 

As fair as e’er was seen; 

She was indeed a rare one. 

Another Sheba Queen; 

But, fool as then I was, 

I thought she loved me too; 

But now, alas, she’s left me, 

Falero, lero, loo . 

Her hair like gold did glister. 

Each eye was like a star; 10 

She did surpass her sister. 

Which passed all others far; 

She would me honey call. 

She'd, O she’d kiss me too; 

But now, alaSj she's left me, 

Falero, lero, loo . 


Wither] 
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Her cheeks were like the cherry. 

Her skin as white as snow, 

When she was blithe and merry. 

She angehlike did show. 20 

Her waist exceeding small. 

The fives did fit her shoe; 

But now, alas, she’s left me, 

Falero, lero; loo . 

To maidens’ vows and swearing 
Henceforth no credit give, 

You may give them the hearing, 

But never them believe. 

They are as false as fair, 

Unconstant, frail, untrue; 30 

For mine, alas, has left me, 

Falero, lero t loo . 

George Wither 


To Anthea who may command him 

any thing 

B id me to live, and I will live 

Thy protestant to be: 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

i 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 
As in the whole world thou canst find. 
That heart I’ll give to thee. 
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Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honour thy decree: 

Or bid it languish quite away, 

And’t shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep 
While I have eyes to see: 

And, having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair 
Under that cypress tree: 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 

E’en death, to die for thee. 20 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 

The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part. 

To live and die for thee. 

Robert Herrick 


To the Virgins , to make much of Time 

G ather ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old Time is still a/flying. 
And this same flower that smiles to>day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the sun. 
The higher he’s a^getting 
The sooner will his race be run. 

And nearer he’s to setting. 
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That age is best which is the first. 

When youth and blood are warmer; io 
But being spent, the worse, and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

Then be not coy, but use your time; 

And while ye may, go marry: 

For having lost but once your prime, 

You may for ever tarry. 

Robert Herrick 


Delight in Disorder 

A sweet disorder in the dress 

Kindles in clothes a wantonness; 

A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction. 

An erring lace, which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher, 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbands to flow confusedly, 

A winning wave, deserving note. 

In the tempestuous petticoat, io 

A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility. 

Do more bewitch me, than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

Robert Herrick 
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Julia’s Clothes 

W henas in silks my Julia goes. 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly Hows 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free, 

O, how that glittering taketh me! 

Robert Herrick 


An Epitaph upon a Virgin 

H ere a solemn fast we keep. 

While all beauty lies asleep: 

Hushed be all things, no noise here 
But the toning of a tear; 

Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering. 

Robert Herrick 


To Dianeme 

S weet, be not proud of those two eyes. 
Which star-like sparkle in their skies; 

Nor be you proud, that you can see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet free. 

Be you not proud of that rich hair, 

"Which wantons with the lovesick air; 

Whenas that ruby which you wear. 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear. 

Will last to be a precious stone 

When all your world of beauty’s gone. 10 

Robert Herrick 
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Upon Julia s Voice 

S o smooth, so sweet, so silvery is thy voice. 

As, could they hear, the damned would make no 
noise. 

But listen to thee, walking in thy chamber. 

Melting melodious words to lutes of amber. 

Robert Herrick 


To Fortune 

T umble me down, and I will sit 
Upon my ruins, smiling yet; 

Tear me to tatters, yet 1*11 be 
Patient in my necessity. 

Laugh at my scraps of clothes, and shun 
Me as a fear’d infection; 

Yet scare'crow/like 1*11 walk, as one 
Neglecting thy derision. 

Robert Herrick 


To Meadou/s 

Y e have been fresh and green. 

Ye have been filled with flowers: 
And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hours. 

You have beheld, how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss, and bear away 

The richer cowslips home. 


I2 5 
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Ye have heard them sweetly sing. 
And seen them in a round: 
Each virgin, like a spring. 

With honeysuckles crowned. 


But now we see none here. 

Whose silvery feet did tread, 

And with dishevelled hair. 

Adorned this smoother mead. 

Like unthrifts, having spent 

Your stock and needy grown. 

Ye are left here to lament 

Your poor estates, alone. 20 

Robert Herrick 


To Daffodils 

F air Daffodils, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon: 
As yet the earlysising sun 

Has not attained his noon. 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the evensong; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will go with you along. 


Herrick ] 
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We have short time to stay as you. 

We have as short a spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay 
As you, or any thing. 

We die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away 

Like to the summer’s rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning’s dew. 

Ne’er to be found again. 20 

Robert Herrick 


His Prayer to Ben Jonson 

■w 

W hen I a verse shall make. 

Know I have prayed thee, 

For old religion’s sake. 

Saint Ben, to aid me. 

Make the way smooth for me. 

When I, thy Herrick, 

Honouring thee, on my knee 
Offer my lyric. 

Candles I’ll give to thee. 

And a new altar; 10 

And thou Saint Ben, shalt be 
Writ in my psalter. 

Robert Herrick 
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The Night'Piece to Julia 

H er eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 

The shooting stars attend thee; 

And the elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

No wilho* the^wisp mislight thee; 

Nor snake, or slow^worm bite thee: 

But on, on thy way 
Not making a stay. 

Since ghost there’s none to affright thee, io 

Let not the dark thee cumber; 

What though the moon does slumber ? 

The stars of the night 
Will lend thee their light. 

Like tapers clear without number. 

Then Julia let me woo thee, 

Thus, thus to come unto me: 

And when I shall meet 
Thy silvery feet. 

My soul I’ll pour into thee. 2° 

Rjohert Herrick 


The Departure of the Good Daemon 

W hat can I do in Poetry, 

Now the good Spirit’s gone from me? 
Why, nothing now but lonely sit 
And overhead what I have writ. 

Robert Herrick 
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A Goodnight 

C lose now thine eyes, and rest secure; 

Thy soul is safe enough, thy body sure; 

He that loves thee, he that keeps 
And guards thee, never slumbers, never sleeps. 
The smiling conscience in a sleeping breast 
Has only peace, has only rest: 

The music and the mirth of kings 
Are all but very discords, when she sings: 

Then close thine eyes and rest secure. 

No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure. io 

Francis Quarles 


M y soul, sit thou a patient looker-on; 

Judge not the play before the play is done: 

Her plot hath many changes; everyday 
Speaks a new scene; the last act crowns the play. 

Francis Quarles 

The Exequy 


A ccept, thou shrine of my dead saint, 
jLXlnstead of dirges this complaint; 

And for sweet flowers to crown thy hearse. 
Receive a strew of weeping verse 
From thy grieved friend, whom thou might’st see 
Quite melted into tears for thee. 


Dear loss! since thy untimely fate 
My task hath been to meditate 
On thee, on thee: thou art the book. 

The library whereon I look io 

Though almost blind. For thee, loved clay, 

I languish out, not Live the day, 
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Using no other exercise 

But what I practise with mine eyes: 

By which wet glasses I find out 
How lazily time creeps about 
To one that mourns: this, only this 
My exercise and business is: 

So I compute the weary hours 
With sighs dissolved into showers. 

Nor wonder if my time go thus 
Backward and most preposterous; 

Thou hast benighted me, thy set 
This eve of blackness did beget. 

Who wast my day, (though overcast 
Before thou hadst thy noontide past) 
And I remember must in tears. 

Thou scarce hadst seen so many years 
As day tells hours. By thy clear sun 
My love and fortune first did run; 

But thou wilt never more appear 
Folded within my hemisphere. 

Since both thy light and motion 
Like a Red star is fall’n and gone. 

And twixt me and my soul’s dear wish 
The earth now interposed is. 

Which such a strange eclipse doth make 
A.s ne’er was read in almanake. 

I could allow thee for a time 
To darken me and my sad clime, 

Were it a month, a year, or ten, 

I would thy exile live till then. 

And all that space my mirth adjourn— 
So thou wouldst promise to return. 

King .| 
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And putting off thy ashy shroud 
At length disperse this sorrow’s cloud. 

But woe is me! the longest date 
Too narrow is to calculate 
These empty hopes: never shall I 
Be so much blest as to descry 
A glimpse of thee, till that day come 
Which shall the earth to cinders doom. 

And a fierce fever must calcine 
The body of this world—like thine. 

My little world. That fit of fire 
Once off, our bodies shall aspire 
To our souls’ bliss: then we shall rise 
And view ourselves with clearer eyes 
In that calm region where no night 
Can hide us from each other’s sight. 

Meantime thou hast her, earth: much good 
May my harm do thee! Since it stood 
With Heaven’s will I might not call 
Her longer mine, I give thee all 
My short-lived right and interest 
In her, whom living I loved best: 

With a most free and bounteous grief, 

I give thee what I could not keep. 

Be kind to her, and prithee look 
Thou write into thy Dooms-day book 
Each parcel of this rarity 
Which in thy casket shrined doth lie: 

See that thou make thy reckoning straight, 

And yield her back again by weight; 

For thou must audit on thy trust 
Each grain and atom of this dust, 


As thou wilt answer Him that lent. 

Not gave thee, my dear monument. 

So close the ground, and ’bout her shade 
Black curtains draw: my Bride is laid. 

Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed 
Never to be disquieted! 

My last good night! Xhou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake; 

Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 

Stay for me there; I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 

And think not much of my delay; 

I am already on the way. 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree. 

And every hour a step towards thee. 

At night when I betake to rest. 

Next morn I rise nearer my West 
Of life, almost by eight hours sail. 

Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 

Thus from the sun my bottom steers 
And my day’s compass downward bears; 

Nor labour I to stem the tide 
Through which to thee I swiftly glide. 

’Tis true—with shame and grief I yield— 
Thou like the van first took’st the field, 

King] 
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And gotten hast the victory 

In thus adventuring to die 

Before me, whose more years might crave 

A just precedence in the grave. no 

But hark! my pulse, like a soft drum. 

Beats my approach, tells thee I come; 

And slow howe’er my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by thee. 

The thought of this bids me go on, 

And wait my dissolution 
With hope and comfort. Dear—forgive 
The crime—I am content to live 
Divided, with but half a heart, 

Till we shall meet and never part. 120 

Henry King 


Sic Vita 

T ike to the falling of a star, 

JL>Or as the flights of eagles are. 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue. 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood: 

Ev’n such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 

The spring entombed in autumn lies; 10 
The dew dries up, the star is shot; 

The flight is past, and man forgot. 

* Henry King 
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The Heavens Mould 


S O straight, so slender, and so tall. 

But that’s not all: 

A face out of the common road 

With smiles so strowed 
To grace that feature and that form 

Without a storm: 

You heaven’s mould sent down so fresh and new. 
None can be handsome that’s not thought like you. 

So beautiful you are, so fair, 

Transparent air io 

Doth sully and doth stain your skin; 

It is so thin 

The gentlest blush no where can hide. 

So soon ’tis spied; 

And your each curled hair those locks doth grace 
Like pencilled shadows for your lovely face. 

William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle 


To Chloris 

F airer than the rosy east. 

Sweeter than the phoenix’ nest, 

Lovelier than the starry sky. 

Milder than heaven’s lesser eye, 

Gentler than the silver dove— 

Wky should I then fear to love ? 

John Cohhes (?) 
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Song 

W AS it a form, a gait, a grace, 

Was it their sweetness merely ? 

Was it the heaven of a bright face, 

That made me love so dearly? 

Was it skin of silk and snow, 

That soul and senses wounded ? 

Was’t any of these, or all of these, 

Whereon my faith was founded ? 

Ah, no! *twas a far deeper part 

Than all the rest that won me: io 

’Twas a faitclothed but feigning heart 
I loved, and has undone me. 

Henry Reynolds 


Song to a Viol 

S o the silvetfeathered swan. 

Both by death and colour wan, 

Loves to sing before she die. 

Leaving life so willingly. 

But how can I sing a note 

When dead hoarseness stops my throat ? 

Or how can I play a stroke 
When my heartstrings are all broke? 

Jasper Fisher 
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Virtue 


S weet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night. 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue angry and brave 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie, 10 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal. 

Then chiefly lives. 

George Herbert 


Move Gently 

B e calm in arguing: for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and truth discourtesy. 

Why should I feel another man’s mistakes 
More than his sicknesses or poverty? 

In love I should: but anger is not love. 

Nor w'isdom neither; therefore gently move. 

George Hubert 
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To be Alone 

B y all means use sometimes to be alone. 

Salute thyself: see what thy soul doth wear. 

Dare to look in thy chest, for *tis thine own. 

And tumble up and down what thou find’st there. 
Who cannot rest until he good fellows find. 

He breaks up house, turns out of doors his mind. 

George Herbert 


The Collar 

I struck the board, and cried, ‘No more; 

I will abroad. 

What, shall I ever sigh and pine ? 

My lines and life are free, free as the road, 

Loose as the wind, as large as store. 

Shall I be still in suit ? 

Have I no harvest but a thorn 
To let me blood, and not restore 
What I have lost with cordial fruit ? 

Sure there was wine ro 

Before my sighs did dry it: there was corn 

Before my tears did drown it. 

Is the year only lost to me ? 

Have I no bays to crown it? 

No flowers, no garlands gay ? all blasted ? 

All wasted ? 

Not so, my heart: but there is fruit. 

And thou hast hands. 

Recover all thy siglvblown age 
On double pleasures: leave thy cold dispute 20 
Of what is fit, and not: forsake thy cage. 

Thy rope of sands, 
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Which petty thoughts have made, and made to thee 
Good cable, to enforce and draw. 

And be thy law, 

While thou didst wink and wouldst not see. 

Away; take heed: 

I will abroad. 

Call in thy death’s-head there: tie up thy fears. 

He that forbears 30 

To suit and serve his need. 

Deserves his load.* 

But as I raved and grew more fierce and wild 

At every word, 

Methought I heard one calling, * Child *: 

And I replied, ‘ My Lord.* 

George Herbert 


Easter 

I GOT me flowers to straw thy way, 

I got me boughs off many a tree; 

But thou wast up by break of day. 

And brought’st thy sweets along with thee. 

The sun arising in the East, 

Though he give light, and the East perfume; 

If they should offer to contest 

With thy arising, they presume. 

Can there be any day but this. 

Though many suns to shine endeavour? 10 
Wc count three hundred, but we miss; 

There is but one, and that one ever. 

George Herbert 
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Discipline 

T hrow away thy rod. 
Throw away thy wrath: 
O my God, 

Take the gentle path. 

For my heart’s desire 
Unto thine is bent: 

I aspire 

To a full consent. 

Not a word or look 
I affect to own. 

But by book. 

And thy book alone. 

Though I fail, I weep: 
Though I halt in pace, 

Yet I creep 

To the throne of grace. 

Then let wrath remove; 

Love will do the deed: 

For with love 
Stony hearts will bleed. 

Love is swift of foot; 

Love’s a man of war. 

And can shoot. 

And can hit from far. 

Who can ’scape his bow? 
That which wrought on thee. 

Brought thee low. 
Needs must work on me. 
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Throw away thy rod; 

Though man frailties hath, 30 

Thou art God: 

Throw away thy wrath. 

George Herbert 


Love 

L ove bade me welcome: yet my soul drew back, 

-✓ Guilty of dust and sin. 

But quick^eyed Love, observing me grow slack 

From my first entrance in, 

Drew nearer to me, sweetly questioning 

If I lacked any thing, 

A guest, I answered, worthy to be here: 

Love said, you shall be he. 

I the unkind, ungrateful? Ah my dear, 

I cannot look on thee. 10 

Love took my hand, and smiling did reply. 

Who made the eyes but I? 

Truth, Lord, but I have marred them: let my shame 

Go where it doth deserve. 

And know you not, says Love, who bore the blame ? 

My dear, then I will serve. 

You must sit down, says Love, and taste my meat: 

So I did sit and eat. 

George Herbert 
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Song 

B eauty no more the subject be 
Of wanton art to flatter thee. 

Or in dull figures call thee spring, 
Lily, or rose, or other thing: 

All which beneath thee are, and grow 
Into contempt when thou dost show 
The unmatched glory of thy brow. 


Chorus 

Behold a sphere of virgins move. 

None ’mongst them less than queen of love; 
And yet their queen so far excells, io 

Beauty and she are only parallels. 

Thomas Nabbes 


Of Death 


T he glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 
There is no armour against fate; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crdoked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill: io 



[ Shirley 


But their strong nerves at last must yield; 

They tame but one another still: 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death's purple altar now 

See where the victor^victim bleeds: 20 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust. 

James Shirley 
lo 

Y OU virgins that did late despair 

To keep your wealth from cruel men. 

Tie up in silk your careless hair. 

Soft peace is come again. 

Now lovers* eyes may gently shoot 
A flame that would not kill: 

The drum was angry, but the lute 
Shall whisper what you will. 

Sing ‘ lo , lo* for his sake 

Who hath restored your drooping hfeads: 10 
With choice of sweetest flowers make 
A garden where he treads; 


Shirley] 
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Whilst we whole groves of laurel bring, 

A petty triumph to his brow. 

Who is the master of our spring 
And all the bloom we owe. 

James Shirley 


On Her Dancing 

I STOOD and saw my mistress dance. 

Silent, and with so fixed an eye. 

Some might suppose me in a trance. 

But being asked why. 

By one that knew I was in love, 

I could not but impart 
My wonder, to behold her move 
So nimbly with a marble heart. 

James Shirley 


H e that loves a rosy cheek 

Or a coral lip admires, 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must waste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined. 

Kindle never-dying fires. io 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks or lips or eyes. 

Thomas Carew 
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Cbloris in the Snow 


I saw fair Chloris walk alone 
Whilst feathered rain came softly down. 
And Jove descended from his tower 
To court her in a silver shower: 

The wanton snow Hew to her breast, 

Like little birds unto their nest. 

But, overcome with whiteness there. 

For grief it thawed into a tear: 

Thence falling on her garment’s hem. 

To deck her, froze into a gem. io 

William Strode 


Song 

M y limbs I will fling 

Out of joint and sing, 

And dancing will shake my hair: 

Not bow at each beck. 

Nor break my neck 
With sorrow and deep despair. 

Such a chirping din. 

With mirth within. 

And a head not needing a clout. 

Is much better far 10 

Than a careful chair 
And a wreath of thorns without. 

William Strode 
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Time 


T ime is a feathered thing. 

And whilst I praise 

The sparklings of thy looks, and call them rays, 

Takes wing. 

Leaving behind him as he flies 
An unperceived dimness in thine eyes. 

His minutes whilst they’re told. 

Do make us old; 

And every sand of his fleet glass. 

Increasing age as it doth pass, 10 

Insensibly sows wrinkles there 
Where flowers and roses do appear. 

Whilst we do speak, our fire 
Doth into ice expire. 

Flames turn to frost; 

And ere we can 

Know how our crow turns swan, 

Or how a silver snow 
Springs there where jet did grow. 

Our fading spring is in dull winter lost. 20 

Jasper Mayne 


Nox nocti indicat Scientiam 

W hen I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 

So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an ^Bthiop bride appear, 
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My soul her wings doth spread 
And heavenward flies. 

The Almighty’s Mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

For the bright firmament 
Shoots forth no flame 10 

So silent, but is eloquent 
In speaking the Creator’s name. 

No unregarded star 
Contracts its light 
Into so small a character. 

Removed far from our human sight, 

But if we steadfast look. 

We shall discern 
In it, as in some holy book. 

How man may heavenly knowledge learn. 20 

Thus those celestial fires. 

Though seeming mute, 

The fallacy of our desires 

And all the pride of life confute. 

* 

For they have watched since first 
The world had birth. 

And found sin in itself accurst. 

And nothing permanent on earth. 

William Habington 
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Stanzas from 
* Come, Spur Away 9 

C OME, spur away, 

I have no patience for a longer stay. 

But must go down 

And leave the chargeable noise of this great town. 

I will the country see, 

Where old simplicity. 

Though hid in gray, doth look more gay 
Than foppery in plush and scarlet clad. 

Farewell, you city wits, that are 
Almost at civil war: 10 

’Tis time that I grow wise when all the world grows 

mad. 

More of my days 

I will not spend to gain an idiot’s praise, 

Or to make sport 

For some slight puisne of the Inns of Court. 

Then, worthy Stafford, say 
How shall we spend the day, 

With what delights shorten the nights. 

When from this tumult we are got secure, 

Where mirth with all her freedom goes 20 

Yet shall no finger lose; 

Where every word is thought and every thought is pure. 

Thomas Randolph 

A Parley with his empty Purse 

* 

P URSE, who’ll not know you have a poet’s been 
When he shall look and find no gold herein ? 
What respect (think you) will there now be shown 
To this foul nest when all the birds are flown? 

[Randolph 
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Unnatural vacuum, can your emptiness 
Answer to some slight questions, such as these? 
How shall my debts be paid ? or can my scores 
Be cleared with verses to my creditors ? 

Hexameter’s no sterling, and I fear 

What the brain coins goes scarce for current there, io 

Can metre cancel bonds? Is there a time 

Ever to hope to wipe out chalk with rhyme? 

Or if I now were hurrying to the jail. 

Are the nine Muses held sufficient bail ? 

Thomas Randolph 


W hy so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 
Looking ill prevail? 

Prithee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Prithee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ? 

Prithee, why so mute? io 

Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move. 
This cannot take her; 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her: 

The devil take her. 


Sir John Suckling 



Such a Constant Louer 


O ut upon it, I have loved 

Three whole days together; 

And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 
In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on’t is, no praise 

Is due at all to me: io 

Love with me had made no stays 
Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she 
And that very face. 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 

Sir John Suckling 


Song 

W hen, Dearest, I but think of thee, 
Methinks all things that lovely be 
Are present, and my soul delighted: 

For beauties that from worth arise. 

Are like the grace of deities. 

Still present with us, though unsighted. 

[Suckling 
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Thus whilst I sit, and sigh the day 
With all his borrowed lights away. 

Till Night’s black wings do overtake me, 
Thinking on thee, thy beauties then. 

As sudden lights do sleepy men, 

So they by their bright rays awake me. 


Thus absence dies, and dying proves 
No absence can subsist with loves 
That do partake of fair perfection; 
Since in the darkest night they may 
By love s quick motion find a way 
To see each other by reflection. 


The waving sea can with each flood 
Bathe some high promont that hath stood 20 
Far from the main up in the river: 

Oh think not then but love can do 
As much, for that’s an ocean too. 

Which flows not every day, but ever. 

Sir John Suckling 


Song 

T he lark now leaves his watery nest. 

And climbing shakes his dewy wings; 
He takes this window for the east, 

And to implore your light he sings: 


Davcnant\ 
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Awake, awake, the morn will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star, 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes; 
But still the lover wonders what they are 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes, io 
Awake, awake, break through your veils of lawn! 
Then draw your curtains, and begin the dawn. 

Sir William Davenant 


The Philosopher and the Lover 
to a Mistress Dying 


LOVER 


Y OUR beauty, ripe and calm and fresh 

As eastern summers are, 

Must now, forsaking time and flesh, 
Add light to some small star. 


PHILOSOPHER 

Whilst she yet lives, were stars decayed. 
Their light by hers relief might find; 
But death will lead her to a shade 

Where love is cold, and beauty blind. 


LOVER 

Lovers, whose priests all poets are. 

Think every mistress when she dies io 
Is changed at least into a star; 

And who dares doubt the poets wise ? 



[Davenant 


* 


PHILOSOPHER 

But ask not bodies doomed to die; 

To what abode they go; 

Since knowledge is but sorrow’s spy. 

It is not safe to know. 

Sir William Davemnt 


To a very young Lady 

W hy came I so untimely forth 

Into a world which, wanting thee. 
Could entertain us with no worth 
Or shadow of felicity: 

That time should me so far remove 

From that which I was born to love ? 

► 

Yet, fairest blossom, do not slight 

That age which you may know so soon; 
The rosy morn resigns her light 

And milder glory, to the noon: io 

And then what wonders shall you do 
Whose dawning beauty warms us so? 

Hope waits upon the flowery prime; 

And summer, though it be less gay. 

Yet is not looked on as a time 
Of declination or decay; 

For with a full hand that does bring 
All that was promised by the spring. 

Edmund Waller 


From 

* The Last Verses in the Book * 

T he seas are quiet, when the winds give o’er; 

So calm are we, when passions are no more: 

For then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which Age descries. 

The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness wiser men become, 

As they draw near to their eternal home: io 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 
That stand upon the threshold of the new. 

Edmund Waller 


I ike to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

^Or like a tale that’s new begun, * 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day. 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span. 

Or like the singing of a swan— 

Even such is man, who lives by breath. 

Is here, now there: so life, and death. 

The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, io 

The hour is short, the span not long, 

The swan’s near death; man’s life is done. 

Like to the bubble in the brook. 

Or, in a glass, much like a look. 
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Or like a shuttle in weaver’s hand. 

Or like a writing on the sand. 

Or like a thought, or like a dream. 

Or like the gliding of the stream— 

Even such is man, who lives by breath. 

Is here, now there: so life, and death. 20 

The bubble’s cut, the look’s forgot. 

The shuttle’s flung, the writing’s blot, 

Tlie thought is past, the dream is gone. 

The water glides; man’s life is done. 

Anon . 


Song 

W hen I behold my mistress* face 

Where beauty hath her dwelling-place, 
And see those seeing stars her eyes 
In whom love’s fire for ever lies. 

And hear her witty charming words 
Her sweet tongue to mine ear affords, 
Methinks he wants wit, ears and eyes. 

Whom love makes not idolatrize. 

Anon. 


Y et if his majesty, our sovereign lord. 

Should of his own accord 
Friendly himself invite. 

And say. I’ll be your guest to-morrow night. 
How should we stir ourselves, call and command 
All hands to work! * Let no man idle stand! 


Anon.] 
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Set me fine Spanish tables in the hall. 

See they be fitted all; 

Let there be room to eat. 

And order taken that there want no meat. 

See every sconce and candlestick made bright, 

That without tapers they may give a light. 

Look to the presence; are the carpets spread, 

The dais o’er the head. 

The cushions in the chairs. 

And all the candles lighted on the stairs ? 

Perfume the chambers, and in any case 
Let each man give attendance in his place.’ 

Thus if the king were coming would we do, 

And ’twere good reason too; 20 

For *tis a duteous thing 

To show all honor to an earthly king, 

And after all our travail and our cost. 

So he be pleased, to think no labour lost. 

But at the coming of the King of Heaven 
All’s set at six and seven; 

We wallow in our sin; 

Christ cannot find a chamber in the inn. 

We entertain him always like a stranger, 

And, as at first, still lodge him in the manger. 30 

Anon. 


Sir Patrick Spens 

T he king sits in Dunfermline town 

Drinking the blude^red wine; 
*0 where will I get a gude sailor 
To sail this ship o’ mine? ’ 
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O up and spak an eldem knight. 

Sat at the king’s right knee: 

* Sir Patrick Spens is the best saildr 

That ever sailed the sea/ 

Our king has written a braid letter. 

And sealed it with his hand, 10 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens, 

Was walking on the strand. 

‘ To Noroway, to Noroway, 

To Noroway o’er the faem; 

The king’s daughter o’ Noroway, 

*Tis thou must bring her hame/ 

The first word that Sir Patrick read, 

A loud laugh laughed he; 

The next word that Sir Patrick read 

The tear blinded his e’e. 20 

* O wha is this has done this deed 

And tauld the king o’ me. 

To send us out, at this time o* year. 

To sail upon the sea 2 

* Be it wind, be it weet, be it hail, be it sleet;, 

Our ship must sail the faem; 

The king’s daughter o* Noroway, 

*Tis we must fetch her hame.’ 

They hoysed their sails on Moncnday morn 

Wi* a* the speed they may; 30 

They hae landed in Noroway 

, Upon a Wodensday. 

^ » 

m 
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[Tbe Return] 

‘ Mak ready, mak ready, my merry men a*! 

Our gude ship sails the morn.'— 

‘ O say na sae, my master dear, 

I fear a deadly storm. 

* I saw the new moon late yestreen 

Wi’ the auld moon in her arm; 

And if we gang to sea, master, 

I fear we’ll come to harm.* 40 

j* 

They hadna sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three. 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud. 
And gurly grew the sea. 

The ankers brak, and the topmast lap, 

It was sic a deadly storm: 

And the waves cam owre the broken ship 
Till a* her sides were torn. 

* O where will I get a gude sailor 

To tak* my helm in hand, 50 

Till I get up to the tall topmast 
To see if I can spy lind? *— 

* O here am I, a sailor gude. 

To tak’ the helm in hand, 

Till you go up to the tall topmast. 

But I fear you’ll ne’er spy land.* 

He hadna gane a step, a step, 

A step but barely ane, 

When a bolt flew out of our goodly ship. 

And the saut sea it came in. 60 
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* Go letch a web o’ the silken claith, * 

Another o’ the twine, 

And wap them into our ship’s side. 

And let na’ the sea come in.* 

They fetch’d a web o* the silken claith. 

Another o’ the twine, 

And they wapped them round that gude Ship’s side, 
But still the sea came in. 


O laith, laith were our gude Scots lords 
To wet their cork/heeled shoon; 

But lang or a’ the play was played 
They wat their hats aboon. 

And mony was the feather bed 
That flattered on the faem; 

And mony was the gude lord’s son 
That never mair cam hame. 

O lang, lang may the ladies sit, 

Wi’ their fans into their hand, 

Before they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand. 

And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi* their gowd kames in their hair. 

A/waiting for their ain dear loves. 

For them they’ll see nae mair. 

Half/owre, half/owre to Aberdour, 

’Tis fifty fathoms deep; 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet. 


70 


80 


Anon ♦ 


lift] air 


gurly] angry, grim 
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The Twa Corbies 


as I was walking all alane, 

Xxl heard twa corbies making a mane: 

The tane unto the tither did say, 

‘ Whar sail we gang and dine the day ? * 

‘ — In behind yon auld fail dyke 
I wot there lies a new^slain knight; 

And naebody kens that he lies there 
But his hawk,, his hound, and his lady fair. 

4 His hound is to the hunting gane. 

His hawk to fetch the wild'fowl hamc, io 

His lady’s ta’en anither mate, 

So we may mak* our dinner sweet. 

* Ye’ll sit on his white hause^bane, 

And I’ll pick out his bonny blue e’en: 

Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair 
We’ll theek our nest when it grows bare. 

‘ Mony a one for him maks mane, 

But nane sail ken whar he is gane: 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 

The wind sail blaw for evermair.’ 20 

Anon. 


corbies] ravens fail] turf 

hause^bane] neck'bone 
theek] thatch 
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Fair Helen 


I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries: 

O that I were where Helen lies 

On fair Kirconneli lea! 

\ 

Curst be the heart that thought the thought. 
And curst the hand that fired the shot. 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt. 

And died to succour me! 


O think ria but my heart was sair 

When my Love dropt down and spak nae mair! 

I laid her down wi* meikle care n 

On fair Kirconneli lea. 

As I went down the waterside. 

None but my foe to be my guide. 

None but my foe to be my guide. 

On fair Kirconneli lea; 

I lighted down my sword to draw, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked him in pieces sma*. 

For her sake that died for me. 20 


O Helen fair, beyond compare, 
1*11 make a garland of thy hair. 
Shall bind my heart for evermair. 

Until the day I die. 

160 


Anon.] 


O that I were where Helen lies I 
Night and day on me she cries: 

Out of my bed she bids me rise. 

Says, * Haste and come to me! ’ 

O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee, I were blest, 30 

Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 

A winding/sheet drawn ower my een. 

And I in Helen’s arms lying. 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies; 

Night and day on me she cries; 

And I am weary of the skies. 

For her sake that died for me. 40 

Anon. 

burd] lady 
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BOOK III 


H ow soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolen on his wing my three^ancUwentieth year! 
My hasting days fly on with full career. 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shcw’th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near. 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 

That some more timely^happy spirits endu’th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow. 

It shall be still in strictest measure even io 

To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of 
Heaven: 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As ever in my great Taskmaster's eye. 

John Milton 


On May Morning 

N ow the bright morning'Star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
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I 


Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. I0 

John Milton 

i 


Lines from Comus 


(0 

Comus . The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold; 

And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axje doth allay / 

In the steep Atlantic stream; 

And the slope sun his upward beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 1 
Pacing toward the other goal 
Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile, welcome joy and feast, io 

Midnight shout and revelry. 

Tipsy dance and jollitir. 

Braid your locks with rosy twine. 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And Advice with scrupulous head. 

Strict Age, and sour Severity, 

With their grave saws, in slumber lie. 

We, that are of purer fire. 

Imitate the starry quire, 20 

Who, in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years. 
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The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook and fountain-brim, 

The wood-nymphs, decked with daisies trim. 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep: 

What hath night to do with sleep? 30 


(ii) ‘Sweet Echo* 

S weet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 

Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green. 

And in the violet-embroidered vale 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave, 40 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet Queen of parley. Daughter of the Sphere: 

So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all heaven’s harmonies. 


(iii) Song 

S ABRINA fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
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The loose train of thy amber^dropping hair; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake. 

Goddess of the silver lake. 

Listen and save. 

-I 

Sabrinas answer: 

By the rushy^fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the osier dank. 
My sliding chariot stays. 

Thick set with agate, and the azurn sheen 
Of turkis blue, and emerald green 
That in the channel strays; 

Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head 
That bends not as I tread: 

Gentle swain, at thy request 

I am here. 


(iv) The Spirit’s Epilogue 

T o the ocean now I fly. 

And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the sky: 

There I suck the liquid air 
All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree. 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring; 
The Graces and the rosyvbosomed Hours 
Thither all their bounties bring, 

1 66 
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That there eternal Summer dwells. 

And west winds with musky wing 
About the cedarn alleys fling 

Nard and Cassia’s balmy smells. 80 

Iris there with humid bow 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 

Flowers of more mingled hue 

Than her purfled scarf can shew .... 

But now my task is smoothly done: 

I can fly, or I can run, 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Where the bowed welkin slow doth bend, 

And from thence can soar as soon 

To the corners of the moon. 90 

Mortals that would follow me. 

Love Virtue, she alone is free. 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

John Milton 


Lines from f L'Allegro 1 

ft 

[ The Poet's Pleasures] 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch-tower in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow, 
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Through the sweetbriar or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine; 

While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, IC 

-And to the stack or the barn-door 

Stoutly struts his dames before: 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 

From the side of some hoar hill. 

Through the high wood echoing shrill. 

Sometime walking not unseen 
By hedgerow elms, on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate 

Where the great Sun begins his state 20 

Robed in flames and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand Liveries dight; 

While the ploughman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrowed land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures 
Whilst the landscape round it measures,— 30 

Russet lawns, and fallows grey. 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray; 

Mountains, on whose barren breast 
The labouring clouds do often rest; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks, and rivers wide; 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
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Il Penseroso 


H ence, vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly without father bred. 

How little you bestead. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! 

\ 

Dwell in some idle brain, 

And fancies fond with gaudy shapes possess, 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sunbeams, 

Or likest hovering dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus* train. io 


But hail, thou goddess sage and holy. 

Hail, divinest Melancholy, 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 
To hit the sense of human sight. 

And therefore to our weaker view - 
O’erlaid with black, staid wisdom’s hue; 

Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 

Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 

To set her beauty’s praise above 20 

The sea/nymphs, and their powers offended. 

Yet thou art higher far descended: 

Thee bright/haired Vesta long of yore 
To solitary Saturn bore; 

His daughter she,— in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Ida’s inmost grove, 

Whilst yet there was no fear of Jove. 30 

f 2 
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Come, pensive nun, devout and pure. 
Sober, steadfast, and demure. 

All in a robe of darkest gt^in, 

Flowing with majestic train. 

And sable stole of cypres lawn 
Over thy decent shoulders drawn. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state. 

With even step and musing gait, 

And looks commercing with the skies, 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 

There, held in holy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marble, till 
With a sad leaden downward cast 
Thou fix them on the earth as fast. 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet. 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about Jove’s altar sing; 

And add to these fetired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure; 

But first and chiefest with thee bring 
Him that yon soars on golden wing 
Guiding the fiery ✓wheeled throne. 

The cherub Contemplation; 

And the mute Silence hist along, 

’Less Philomel will deign a song 
In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o’er the accustomed oak. 

Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly. 
Most musical, most melancholy! 

Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among 
I woo, to hear thy evensong; 
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And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry smootlvshaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon. 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heaven’s wide pathless way, 70 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the finvoflf curfew sound. 

Over some wide^watered shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar; 

Or, if the air will not permit. 

Some still removed place will fit. 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom, 80 

Far from alj resort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

Or the bellman’s drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm. 

Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower. 

Where I may oft outmatch the Bear 
With thrice^great Hermes, or unsphere 
The spirit of Plato to unfold 

What worlds or what vast regions hold 90 

The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook; 

And of those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

'Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 

Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
In sceptered pall come sweeping by. 
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Presenting Thebes, or Pelops* line. 

Or the tale of Troy divine; 

Or what (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the buskin’d stage. 

But O sad Virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musaeus from his bower, 

Or bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto’s cheek 
And made Hell grant what love did seek. 

Or call up him that left halfetold 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

Of Oamball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife. 

That owned the virtuous ring and glass; 

And of the wondrous horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride; 

And if aught else great bards beside 
In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of tourneys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests, and enchantments drear. 

Where more is meant than meets the ear. 

Thus, Night, oft see me in thy pale career 
Till civihsuited Morn appear. 

Not tricked and frounced as she was wont 
With the Attic Boy to hunt. 

But kerchieft in a comely cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 

Or ushered with a shower still. 

When the gust hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute^drops from off the eaves. 

And when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, me. Goddess, bring 
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To arched walks of twilight groves. 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves. 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt 
Or fright them from their hallowed haunt. 

There, in close covert by some brook 

Where no profaner eye may look, 140 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honeyed thigh. 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring 
With such consort as they keep 
Entice the dewyTeathered Sleep; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
Wave at his wings in aery stream 
Of lively portraiture displayed, 

Softly on my eyelids laid; 150 

And, as I wake, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or underneath. 

Sent by some Spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen Genius of the wood. 

But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high embowed roof. 

With antique pillars massy^proof, 

And storied windows richly dight 

Casting a dim religious light: 160 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the fulbvoiced quire below. 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

• And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 
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And may at last my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell ijq 

Of every star that heaven doth shew. 

And every herb that sips the dew; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

v 

* 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 

And I with thee will choose to live. 

John Milton 


Lycidas 

Y et once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy neveivsere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude. 

And with forced fingers rude 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due: 

For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 

Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer. 

Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew io 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 

He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 

Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin then. Sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 

Hence with denial vain and coy excuse: 
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So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn. 

And, as he passes, turn 
And bid fair peace be to my sable shroud. 

For we were nursed upon the selfsame hill. 

Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyedids of the morn. 

We drove a/field, and both together heard 
What time the gray^fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 

Oft till the star that rose, at evening, bright 3 o 

Toward heaven’s descent had sloped his westering 

wheel. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Tempered to the oaten flute; 

Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long. 

And old Damoetas loved to hear our song. 

But O the heavy change, now thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and never must return! 

Thee, Shepherd, thee the woods and desert caves 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergrown, 

And all their echoes, mourn: 41 

The willows and the hazel copses green 

Shall now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 

Or taint'worm to the weanling herds that graze. 

Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the whitethorn blows; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd’s ear. 
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Where were ye. Nymphs, when the remor: 
deep 

t o’er the head of your loved Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie. 
Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 

Ay me, I fondly dream— 

Had ye been there—for what could that have done? 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for her enchanting son 
Whom universal nature did lament. 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 
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Alas, what boots it with uncessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherds'trade 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse? 

Were it not better done, as others use. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 70 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find. 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze. 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin^spun life. ‘ But not the praise * 
Phoebus replied, and touch’d my trembling ears; 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 80 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
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And perfect witness of adjudging Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed. 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’ 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honoured flood, 
Smootlvsliding Mincius, crowned with vocal reeds, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood: 

But now my oat proceeds, 

And listens to the herald of the sea 

That came in Neptune’s plea; 90 

He asked the waves, and asked the felon winds, 

* What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle swain? * 
And questioned every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked promontory: 

They knew not of his story; 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings, 

That not a blast was from his dungeon strayed; 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark 100 

Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark. 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow. 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 

Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe. 

* Ah, who hath reft,* quoth he, ‘ my dearest pledge? * 
Last came, and last did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain no 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain); 

He shook his mitred locks, and stern bespake: 

How well could I have spared for thee, young swain. 
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Enow of such as for their bellies* sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest. 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know how to 

hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn’d aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs! 121 

What recks it them? What need they? They are 

sped; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw'; 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw. 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said: 

But that two-handed engine at the door 130 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.* 

Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams; return, Sicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes 
That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers 140 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
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The glowing violet, 

The musk/rose, and the welkattired woodbine, 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 150 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise; 

Ay me! whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
Wash far away,—where’er thy bones are hurled. 
Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 
Visitest the bottom of the monstrous world; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold: 

Look homeward Angel now, and melt with ruth; 
And O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woeful shepherds, weep no more. 
For Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor; 

So sinks the day/star in the ocean^bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head 
And tricks his beams, and with new^spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 171 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the 

waves; 

Where, other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song 
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In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above 
In solemn troops and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shore 
In thy large recompense,, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 


Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oaks and rills, 
While the still morn went out with sandals grey; 

He touched the tender stops of various quills. 

With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 

And now the sun had stretched out all the hills, 
And now was dropt into the western bay: 191 

At last he rose, and twitched his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 

John Milton 


Lines from Paradise Lost 

(i) Prince of the Fallen Powers 

He, above the rest 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tower. His form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than Archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun new^risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
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On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel: but his face 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage and considerate pride, 

Waiting revenge. Cruel his eye, but cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain— 20 

Millions of Spirits for his fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt—yet faithful how they stood. 

Their glory withered; as when heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks or mountain pines. 

With singed top their stately growth, though bare. 
Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers: attention held them mute. 30 
Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn. 

Tears, such as Angels weep, burst forth; at last 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 


(ii) Evening 

N ow came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad; 
Silence accompanied, for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale; 

She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
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Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 40 
With living sapphires. Hesperus that led 
The starry host rode brightest, till the moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


(in) The Blind Poet 

Thus with the year 

Seasons return; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine; 50 

But cloud instead and ever^during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and., for the book of knowledge fair. 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and rased. 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou. Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate; there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 60 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


(iv) The Banishment 

High in front advanced. 

The brandished sword of God before them blazed. 
Fierce as a comet; which.with torrid heat. 

And vapour as the Libyan air adust, 
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Began to parch that temperate clime; whereat 
In either hand the hastening Angel caught 
Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To'the subjected plain—then disappeared. 70 

They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat, 

Waved over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

John Milton 


On the Late Massacre in Piedmont 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 
jLX. bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their matryred blood and ashes sow 10 
O er all the Italian fields where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learned thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

John Milton 


m 


On His Blindness 

W hen I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide, 

* Doth God exact day-labour, light denied ? * 

I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, * God doth not need 
Either man’s work, or his own gifts. Who best io 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: His state 
Is kingly. Thousands at his bidding speed 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest: 

They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

John Milton 


From Samson Agonistes 

The Blinded Hero 

I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse and wrong. 

Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own: 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 

O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon. 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse 
Without all hope of day! 

O first created beam, and thou great Word, 

* Let there be light, and light was over all,’ io 

Why am I thus bereaved thy prime decree ? 
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The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon. 

When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

Since light so necessary is to life, 

And almost life itself, if it be true 
That light is in the soul. 

She all in every part; why was the sight 

To such a tender ball as th* eye confined, 20 

So obvious and so easy to be quenched, 

And not as feeling through all parts diffused. 

That she might look at will through every pore ? 
Then had I not been thus exiled from light. 

As in the land of darkness, yet in light, 

To live a life half dead, a living death. 

And buried; but O yet more miserable! 

Myself my sepulchre, a moving grave. 

Buried, yet not exempt 

By privilege of death and burial 3 0 

From worst of other evils, pains and wrongs. 

But made hereby obnoxious more 
To all the miseries of life. 

Life in captivity 
Among inhuman foes. 

But who are these? for with joint pace I hear 
The tread of many feet steering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies who come to stare 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult. 

Their daily practice to afflict me more. 40 

Chorus. This, this is he; softly awhile, 

Let us not break in upon him; 

O change beyond report, thought, or belief! 

See how he lies at randqm, carelessly diffused, 
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With languished head unpropt. 

As one past hope, abandoned. 

And by himself given over; 

In slavish habit, i lb fitted weeds 
O’er/wom and soiled; 

Or do my eyes misrepresent ? Can this be he, 50 
That heroic, that renowned, 

Irresistible Samson? whom unarmed 

No strength of man, or fiercest wild beast could with/ 

stand. 

John Milton 


An Epitaph 

for a Godly Man 9 s Tomb 

H ere lies a piece of Christ; a star in dust; 

A vein of gold; a china dish that must 
Be used in Heaven, when God shall feast the just. 

Robert Wild 



S eal up her eyes, O sleep, but flow 
Mild as her manners, to and fro; 

Slide soft into her, that yet she 
May receive no wound from thee. 

And ye, present her thoughts, O dreams. 

With hushing winds and purling streams. 

Whiles hovering silence sits without, 

Careful to keep disturbance out. 

Thus seize her, sleep, thus her again resign, 

So what was Heaven's gift we’ll reckon thine. 10 

William Cartwright 
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M y dear and only love, I pray 

This noble world of thee 
Be governed by no other sway 
But purest monarchy; 

For if confusion have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhor. 

And hold a synod in thy heart, 

111 never love thee more. 

Like Alexander I will reign. 

And I will reign alone; io 

My thoughts shall evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

That puts it not unto the touch, 

To win or lose it all. 

Or in the empire of thy heart. 

Where I should solely be, 

If others do pretend a part. 

And dare to vie with me, 20 

Or if committees thou erect, 

And go on such a score, 

I’ll sing and laugh at thy neglect, 

And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt be constant then, 

And faithful of thy word, 

I'll make thee glorious by my pen. 

And famous by my sword. 

111 serve thee in such noble ways 

Was never heard before: 30 

1*11 crown and deck thee all with bays. 

And love thee evermore. 

James Graham , Marquis of Montrose 

t 
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From Hudibras 

Presbyterian Knight and Independent Squire 

F or Rhetoric, he could not ope 

His mouth, but out there flew a trope: 
And when he happened to break off 
I* th* middle of his speech, or cough. 

He had hard words ready to shew why, 
And tell what Rules he did it by. 

Else, when with greatest art he spoke. 

You’d think he talked like other folk. 

For all a Rhetorician’s Rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools ... io 

He could raise scruples dark and nice. 

And after solve ’em in a trice: 

As if Divinity had catched 

The itch, of purpose to be scratched; 

Or, like a mountebank, did wound 
And stab herself with doubts profound. 
Only to shew with how small pain 
The sores of faith are cured again; 

Although by woeful proof we find. 

They always leave a scar behind ... 20 

For his religion it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit: 

’Twas Presbyterian true blue. 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of Errant Saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true Church Militant: 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun. 

Decide all controversies by 

Infallible artillery, 30 
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And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call fire and sword and desolation 
A godly/thorouglvreformation. 

Which always must be carried on, 

And still be doing, never done: 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

Samuel Butler 


Verses from 

* The Shepherds * Nativity Hymn 

W E saw thee in thy balmy nest, 

Young dawn of our eternal day; 

We saw thine eyes break from their East, 

And chase the trembling shades away: 

We saw thee, and we blest the sight, 

We saw thee by thine own sweet light. 

I 

Poor world, said I, what wilt thou do 
To entertain this starry stranger ? 

Is this the best thou canst bestow, 

A cold and not too cleanly manger? io 
Contend, ye powers of heaven and earth. 

To fit a bed for this huge birth. 

% 

Proud world, said I, cease your contest, 

And let the mighty babe alone, 

The phoenix builds the phoenix* nest, 

Love’s architecture is his own. 

The babe, whose birth embraves this morn, 
Made his own bed ere he was born. 
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I saw the curled drops, soft and slow, 

Come hovering o’er the place’s head, 20 
Offering their whitest sheets of snow, 

To furnish the fair infant’s bed. 

Forbear, said I, be not too bold. 

Your fleece is white, but *tis too cold. 

I saw the obsequious seraphins 
Their rosy fleece of fire bestow, 

For well they now can spare their wings, 

Since Heaven itself lies here below. 

Well done, said I, but are you sure 

Your down, so warm, will pass for pure 2 30 

No, no, your king’s not yet to seek 
Where to repose his royal head; 

See, see, how soon his new^bloomed cheek 
’Twixt’s mother’s breasts is gone to bed. 
Sweet choice, said we, no way but so 
Not to lie cold, yet sleep in snow. 

Richard Crashaw 


From the 

*Hymn to the Name and Honour of the Admirable 

Saint Teresa 9 

L ove, thou art absolute sole lord 

-✓Of life and death. To prove the word. 
We’ll now appeal to none of all 
Those thy soldiers, great and tall. 

Ripe men of martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong arms their triumphant crown: 
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Such as could with lusty breath 

Speak loud into the face of death 

Their great Lord’s glorious name; to none 

Of those whose spacious bosoms spread a throne io 

For love at large to fill. Spare blood and sweat: 

And see him take a private seat, 

And make his mansions in the mild 
And milky soul of a soft child. 

Richard Crashaw 


From 

The Flaming Heart ’ 

Lines to Saint Teresa 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove ; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 

By all thy brinvfiiled bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; io 

By all the heaven thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim!) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 
Unto all life of mine may die! 

Richard Crashaw 
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From 

* Music's Duel ' 


N ow westward Sol had spent the richest beams 
Of Noon’s high glory, when, hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of a green plat. 

Under protection of an oak, there sat 
A sweet luteVmaster: in whose gentle airs 
He lost the day’s heat, and his own hot cares. 

Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
A Nightingale, come from the neighbouring wood, 
(The sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 

Their Muse, their Siren, harmless Siren she,) io 
There stood she listening, and did entertain 
The music’s soft report, and mould the same 
In her own murmurs, that whatever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good. 

The man perceived his rival and her art; 

Disposed to give the light-foot lady sport, 

Awakes his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come 
Informs it, in a sweet praeludhm 
Of closer strains, and, ere the war begin, 

He lightly skirmishes on every string 20 

Charged with a flying touch; and straightway she 
Carves out her dainty voice as readily. 

Into a thousand sweet distinguished tones. 

And reckons up in soft divisions 

Quick volumes of wild notes, to let him know. 

By that shrill taste, she could do something too. 

His nimble hands' instinct then taught each string 
A capering cheerfulness, and made them sing 
To their own dance; now negligently rash 
He throws his arm, and with a long-drawn dash 3° 
Blends all together; then distinctly trips 
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From this to that, then quick returning skips 
And snatches this again, and pauses there. 

She measures every measure, everywhere 
Meets art with art; sometimes, as if in doubt, 

Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 

Trails her plain ditty in one longspun note, 

Through the sleek passage of her open throat, 

A clear unwrinkled song; then doth she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 4 ° 

By short diminutives, that being reared 
In controverting warbles evenly shared. 

With her sweet self she wrangles. He, amazed 
That from so small a channel should be raised 
The torrent of a voice whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety, 

Strains higher yet. . . 

Her supple breast thrills out 

Sharp airs, and staggers in a warbling doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o’er her skill, 5 ° 

And folds in waved notes with a trembling bill 
The pliant series of her slippery song; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thundering volleys float. 
And roll themselves over her lubric throat 
In panting murmurs, ’stilled out of her breast, 

That ever^bubbling spring, the sugared nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there does lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody . . . 

She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 60 
Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth ride 
On the waved back of every swelling strain. 

Rising and falling in a pompous train; 

And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
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With the cool epode of a graver note. 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse bird. 
Her litde soul in ravished, and so poured 
Into loose ecstasies, that she is placed 70 

Above herself^ Music’s Enthusiast, 

Richard Crasbaw 


Wishes 

To his Supposed Mistress 

xyTHOE’ER she be, 

W That not impossible she 
That shall command my heart and me; 

Where’er she lie. 

Locked up from mortal eye 
In shady leaves of destiny. 

Till that ripe birth 
Of studied fate stand forth. 

And teach her fair steps to our earth,— 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of crystal Hesh, through which to shine: 

Meet you her, my wishes. 

Bespeak her to my blisses. 

And be ye called my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty. 

That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glistering shoe-tie: 
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Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can. 

Or rampant feather, or rich fan. 

A face, that’s best 
By its own beauty drest. 

And can alone commend the rest. 

\ 

A face, made up 
Out of no other shop 
Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope. 

Life, that dares send 
A challenge to his end. 

And when it comes, say, * Welcome, friend! 

Sidneian showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours. 

Open suns, shady bowers; 

*Bove all, nothing within that lowers. 

* 

Whate’er delight 

Can make day’s forehead bright, 

Or give down to the wings of night. 

I wish her store 40 

Of worth may leave her poor 
Of wishes; and I wish—no more. 

Now, if Time knows 

That her, whose radiant brows 

Weave them a garland of my vows, 
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Her, that dares be 

What these lines wish to see; 

I seek no further, it is she. 

■# 

■m 

*Tis she: and here, 

Lo, I unclothe and dear 50 

My wishes* cloudy character. 

May she enjoy it 
Whose merit dare apply it. 

But modesty dares still deny itl 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying wishes. 

And determine them to kisses. 

Let her full glory. 

My fancies, fly before ye; 

Be ye my fictions, but her story. 60 

Richard Crasbaw 


John iii 

'But Men loved Darkness rather than Light * 

T he world's light shines; shine as it will. 

The world will love its darkness still; 

I doubt though, when the world’s in hell. 

It will not love its darkness half so well. 

Richard Crasbaw 
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The Grasshopper 

O thou that swing’st upon the waving ear 

Of some well'filled oaten beard. 

Drunk every night with a delicious tear ^ 

Dropped thee from Heaven, where now th art 

reared, 

% 

The joys of earth and air are thine entire. 

That with thy feet and wings dost hop and 

fly; 

And, when thy poppy works, thou dost retire 
To thy carved aconvbed to lie. 

Up with the day, the sun thou welcom’st then, 

Sport*st in the gilt'plats of his beams, io 

And all these merry days mak*st merry men, 

Thyself, and melancholy streams. 

But ah the sickle! golden ears are cropt: 

Ceres and Bacchus bid goodnight; 

Sharp frosty fingers all your flowers have topt. 

And what scythes spared, winds shave off 

quite. 

Poor verdant fool! and now green ice! thy joys, 

Large and as lasting as thy perch of grass. 

Bid us lay in *gainst winter rain, and poise 

Their floods, with an o’erflowing glass. 20 

Thou best of men and friends! we will create 
•A genuine summer in each other’s breast; 

And spite of this cold time and frozen fate 
Thaw us a warm seat to our rest. 
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Our sacred hearths shall burn eternally 
As vestal flames; the nortlvwind, he 

Shall strike his frostxstretched wings, dissolve and fly 
This ^Btna in epitome. 

Dropping December shall come weeping in. 

Bewail th’usurping of his reign; 3c 

But when in show’rs of old Greek we begfn. 

Shall cry, he hath his crown again! 

Night as clear Hesper shall our tapers whip 
From the light casements where we play. 

And the dark hag from her black mantle strip. 

And stick there, everlasting Day. 

Thus richer than untempted kings are we. 

That asking nothing, nothing need: 

Though lord of all that seas embrace, yet he 

That wants himself, is poor indeed. 40 

Richard Lovelace 


To Lucasta t on going to the Wars 

T ell me not. Sweet, I am unkind. 

That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase. 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Lovelace ] 
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Yet this inconstancy is such 

As you too shall adore; 10 

I could not love thee. Dear, so much. 

Loved I not Honour more. 

Richard Lovelace 


Of Solitude 


* 


H ail, old patrician trees, so great and good! 

Hail, ye plebeian underwood! 

Where the poetic birds rejoice. 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food. 
Pay with their grateful voice. 


Hail, the poor Muse’s richest manor seat! 

Ye country houses and retreat 
Which all the happy gods so love. 

That for you oft they quit their bright and great 

Metropolis above. 


Here Nature does a house for me erect. 

Nature the wisest architect. 

Who those fond artists does despise 
That can the fair and living trees neglect. 

Yet the dead timber prize. 

Here let me, careless and unthoughtful lying. 

Hear the soft winds, above me Hying, 

With all their wanton boughs dispute. 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 

Nor be myself too mute. 20 

Abraham Cowley 
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The Mower to the Glow-worms 

Y e living lamps, by whose dear light 
The nightingale does sit so late. 

And studying all the summer night, 

Her matchless songs does meditate: 

Ye country comets, that portend 
No war nor prince’s funeral. 

Shining unto no higher end 
Than to presage the grass’s fall: 

Ye glow-worms, whose officious flame 
To wandering mowers shows the way, io 
That in the night have lost their aim, 

And after foolish fires do stray: 

Your courteous lights in vain you waste, 

Since Juliana here is come. 

For she ‘my mind hath so displaced 
That I shall never find my home. 

Andrew Marvell 


From 

1 The Nymph complaining for the Death of her Fawn 

T he wanton troopers riding by 

Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men! They cannot thrive 
To kill thee. Thou ne’er didst, alive. 
Them any harm; alas, nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good . . . 


Marvell ] 
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It is a wondrous thing how fleet 
*Twas on those little silver feet; 

With what a pretty skipping grace 

It oft would challenge me the race; io 

And, when*t had left me far away, 

*Twould stay, and run again, and stay; 

For it was nimbler much than hinds. 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own. 

But so with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness; 

And all the spring-time of the year 

It only loved to be there. 20 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie; 

Yet could not, till itself would rise, 

Find it, although before mine eyes; 

For in the flaxen lilies* shade. 

It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Andrew Marvell 


The Garden 

H ow vainly men themselves amaze 
To win the palm, the oak, or bays. 
And their uncessant labours see 
Crowned from some single herb or tree. 
Whose short and narrow-verged shade 
Does prudently their toils upbraid; 
While all the flowers and trees do close 
To weave the garlands of repose. 


2 
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Fair Quiet, have I found thee here. 

And Innocence thy sister dear! 

Mistaken long, I sought you then 
In busy companies of men. 

Your sacred plants, if here below. 

Only among the plants will grow: 

Society is all but rude. 

To this delicious solitude. 

No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green. 

Fond lovers, cruel as their flame. 

Cut in these trees their mistress* name: 20 

Little, alas, they know or heed 
How far these beauties hers exceed! 

Fair trees! wheresoe’er your barks I wound. 
No name shall but your own be found. 


When we have run our passions* heat 
Love hither makes his best retreat. 

The gods, that mortal beauty chase, 

Still in a tree did end their race: 

Apollo hunted Daphne so. 

Only that she might laurel grow; 30 

And Pan did after Syrinx speed. 

Not as a nymph, but for a reed. 


What wondrous life in this I lead! 
Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 


Marvell] 
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Stumbling on melons, as I pass. 

Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 40 

Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less. 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
D6es straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas; 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root, 50 

Casting the body’s vest aside, 

My soul into the boughs does glide: 

There like a bird it sits and sings. 

Then whets and combs its silver wings. 

And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

Such was that happy garden-state 
While man there walked without a mate: 
After a place so pure and sweet, 

What other help could yet be meet! 60 

But ’twas beyond a mortal’s share 
To wander solitary there: 

Two paradises ’twere in one, 

To live in Paradise alone. 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new. 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac run: 


* 
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And, as it works, th* industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 70 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers J 

Andrew Marvell 


To His Coy Mistress 

H ad we but world enough and time, 
This coyness, lady, were no crime. 
We would sic down and think which way 
To walk, and pass our long love s day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges* side 
Shouldst rubies find: I by the tide 
Of Humber would complain. I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood, 

And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 
Vaster rhan empires, and more slow. 

Art hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes, and on thy forehead gaze, 
Two hundred to adore each breast. 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An age at least to every part. 

And the l^t age should show your heart. 

For, lady, you deserve this state; 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


Mari’ell] 
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Thy beauty shall no more be found; 

Nor in thy marble vault shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long'preserved virginity; 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust. 30 

The grave's a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace. 

Now', therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 

And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires. 

Now, let us sport us while we may; 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 

Rather at once our time devour, 

Than languish in his slow^chapt power. 40 
Let us roll all our strength, and all 
Our sweetness, up into one ball; 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life. 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we w'ill make him run. 

Andrew Marvell 


The Retreat 

H appy those early days, when I 
Shined in my angehinfancy. 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white, celestial thought; 
When yet I had not walked above 
A mile or two from my first love, 
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And looking back, at that short space. 

Could see a glimpse of his bright face; io 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour. 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound. 

Or had the black art to dispense 
A several sin to every sense. 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 20 

O how I long to travel back 
And tread again that ancient track! 

That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first I left my glorious train; 

From whence th* enlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm trees; 

But ah, my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way. 

Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by backward steps would move, 30 
And, when this dust falls to the urn. 

In that state I came, return. Hmfy y aughan 

* 

I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm, as it was bright; 

And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 

Driven by the spheres 

Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her train were hurled. 

Henry Vaughan 
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M y God, when I walk in those groves . 

And leaves thy spirit doth still fan, 

I see in each shade that there grows 
An angel talking with a man. 

Henry Vaughan 


Peace 

M y soul, there is a country 

Far beyond the stars. 

Where stands a winged sentry 
All skilful in the wars; 

There, above noise and danger. 

Sweet Peace sits crowned with smiles, 

And one born in a manger 

Commands the beauteous files. 

He is thy gracious friend. 

And—O my soul, awake!— . io 

Did in pure love descend 
To die here for thy sake. 

If thou canst get but thither. 

There grows the flower of Peace, 

The rose that cannot wither. 

Thy fortress, and thy ease. 

Leave then thy foolish ranges; 

For none can thee secure, 

But one who never changes— 

Thy God, thy life, thy cure. 20 

Henry Vaughan 
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U nfold, unfold, take in his light, 

Who makes thy cares more short than night. 
The joys which with his day-star rise 
He deals to all but drowsy eyes; 

And, what the men of this world miss, 

Some drops and dews of future bliss. 

Hark, how his winds have changed their note. 
And with warm whispers call thee out! 

The frosts are past, the storms are gone. 

And backward life at last comes on. io 

The lofty groves in express joys 
Reply unto the turtle’s voice; 

And here in dust and dirt, O here 
The lilies of his love appear! 

Henry Vaughan 


Timber 

S URE thou didst flourish once; and man^ springs, 

Many bright mornings, much dew, many 

showers, 

Passed o’er thy head; many light hearts and wings, 
Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowers. 

And still a new succession sings and flies; 

Fresh groves grow up, and their green branches 

shoot 

Towards the old and still enduring skies. 

While the low violet thrives at their root. 

Henry Vaughan 
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They are all gone into the World of Lightl 

i 

T hey are all gone into the world of light, 

And I alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright. 

And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove. 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest. 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days: io 

JMy days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 

Mere glimmering and decays. 


O holy hope, and high humility. 

High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks, and you have showed them me 
To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just. 

Shining nowhere but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust. 

Could man outlook that mark! 20 


He that hath found some fledged bird's nest may know. 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 

But what fair well or grove he sings in now. 

That is to him unknown. 
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And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 

themes. 

And into glory peep. 

If a star were confined into a tomb 

Her captive flames must needs bum there; 30 
But when the hand that locked her up gives room. 
She’ll shine through all the sphere. 

O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under thee, 

Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass. 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill. 

Where I shall need no glass. 4 ° 

Henry Vaughan 


T here is in God (some say) 

A deep, but dazzling darkness; as men here 

Say it is late and dusky, because they 
See not all clear; 

O for that night! where I in him 
Might live invisible and dim. 

Henry Vaughan 
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The Salutation 


T hese little limbs. 

These eyes and hands which here I find, 

This panting heart wherewith my life begins. 

Where have ye been ? Behind 
What curtain were ye from me hid so long. 

Where was, in what abyss, my new-made tongue 2 

When silent I 

So many thousand, thousand years 
Beneath the dust did in a chaos lie, 

How could I smiles or tears io 

Or lips or hands or eyes or ears perceive? 

Welcome ye treasures which I now receive. 

I that so long 

Was nothing from eternity, 

Did little think such joys as ear and tongue 
To celebrate or see: 

Such sounds to hear, such hands to feel, such feet, 
Such eyes and objects on the ground to meet. 

New burnished joys. 

Which yellow gold and pearls excel! 20 

Such sacred treasures are the limbs of boys. 

In which a soul doth dwell: 

Their organized joints and azure veins 

More wealth include than the dead world contains. 

From dust I rise. 

And out of nothing now awake; 

These brighter regions which salute mine eyes 
A gift from God I take. 
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The eaith, the seas, the light, the lofty skies. 

The sun and stars are mine; if these I prize. 

Strange things doth meet, strange glory see; 

Strange treasures lodged in this fair world appear. 
Strange all and new to me; 

But that they mine should be, who nothing was. 
That strangest is of all, yet brought to pass. 

Thornes Traherne 


Song of the Shepherd Boy in the Valley 

of Humiliation 

H e that is down needs fear no fall. 

He that is low, no pride; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

I am content with what I have. 

Little be it or much: 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave. 
Because thou savest such. 

Fullness to such a burden is 

That go on pilgrimage: io 

Here little, and hereafter bliss. 

Is best from age to age. 

John Bunyan 


i 
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Song for Saint Cecilia 9 s Day 

F rom harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This universal frame began: 

- When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head. 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

* Arise, ye more than dead! * 

Then cold, and hot, and moist, and dry 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music’s power obey. io 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

This universal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran. 

The diapason closing full in Man. 


What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

When Jubal struck the chorded shell. 

His listening brethren stood around. 

And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial sound. 20 

Less than a god they thought there could not 
dwell 

Within the hollow of that shell 
That spoke so sweetly and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 


The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms. 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
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The double double double beat 

Of the thundering drum . 30 

Cries ‘ Hark! the foes come; 

Charge, charge, *tis too late to retreat.’ 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers. 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation. 

Fury, frantic indignation. 

Depth of pains, and height of passion 40 

For the fair disdainful dame. 

But oh, what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach. 

The sacred organ’s praises 
Notes inspiring holy love. 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race. 

And trees unrooted left their place, 

Sequacious of the lyre: 50 

But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 

An angel heard, and straight appeared. 

Mistaking Earth for Heaven. 

Grand Chorus 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 


Dry den] 
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And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blest above; 

So, when the last and dreadful hour 

This crumbling pageant shall devour, 60 

The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

The dead shall live, the living die. 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

John Dryden 


From MacFlecknoe 

The Primacy of Dullness 

all human things are subject to decay, 
iTAnd, when fate summons, monarchs jnust obey: 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long: 

In prose and verse was owned, without dispute, 
Through all the realms of nonsense absolute. 

This aged Prince now flourishing in peace. 

And blest with issue of a large increase. 

Worn out with business, did at length debate 
To settle the succession of the State, io 

And, pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 

Cried: *Tis resolved; for nature pleads that he 
Should only rule, who most resembles me: 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dullness from his tender years; 

Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 20 
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Some beams ot wit on other souls may fall, 

Strike through and make a lucid interval; 

But Shadwell’s genuine night admits no ray. 

His rising fogs prevail upon the day: 

Besides, his goodly fabric fills the eye 
And seems designed for thoughtless majesty. 

John Dry den 


From Absalom and Achitophel 

[Lord Shaftesbury J 

O F these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst: 

For close designs and crooked counsel fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit. 

Restless, unfixt in principle and place. 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o’er'informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 1 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high 

He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest? 

Punish a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 


Dryden ] 
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I N the first rank of these did Zimri stand; 20 

A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon; 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy! 30 

Railing and praising were his usual themes, 

And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 

So over violent or over civil 

That every man, with him, was god or devil. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art: 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beggared by fools whom still he found too late, 

He had his jest, and they had his estate. 

He laughed himself from court; then sought relief 
By forming parties, but could ne’er be chief; 40 
For, spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel; 

Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left not faction, but of that was left. 

John Dryden 
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Untired with Loving 

How I loved 

Witness, ye days and nights, and all your hours. 
That danced away with down upon your feet, 

As all your business were to count my passion! 

One day passed by, and nothing saw but love. 
Another came, and still *twas only love: 

The suns were wearied out with looking on. 

And I untired with loving. 

I saw you every day, and all the day; 

And every day w r as still but as the first, 10 

So eager was I still to see you more . . . 

While within your arms I lay, 

The world fell mouldering from my hands each 

hour, i r * 

And left me scarce a grasp—I thank your love tor t. 

John Dry den 


Song 

I OVE still has something of the sea, 

^ From whence his mother rose; 
No time his slaves from doubt can free. 
Nor give their thoughts repose: 


They are becalmed in clearest days. 

And in rough weather tossed. 

They wither under cold delays, 

Or are in tempests lost. 

Sir Charles Sedley 
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From 

* A Satire against Mankind ' 

W ERE I, who to my cost already am 

One ofthose strange, prodigious creatures—Man, 
A spirit free, to choose for my own share, 

What sort of flesh and blood I pleased to wear, 

I'd be a dog, a monkey or a bear, 

Or any thing, but that vain Animal, 

Who is so proud of being rational. 

The senses are too gross; and he’ll contrive 
A sixth to contradict the other five; 

And before certain instinct, will prefer to 

Reason, which fifty times for one does err— 

Reason, an Ignis fatuus of the mind. 

Which leaves the light of nature, sense, behind. 
Pathless, and dangerous, wandering ways it takes. 
Through error’s fenny bogs, and thorny brakes: 
Whilst the misguided follower climbs with pain 
Mountains of whimseys, heaped in his own brain, 

Stumbling from thought to thought, falls headlong 
down 

Into doubt's boundless sea, where, like to drown. 
Books bear him up a while, and make him try 20 
To swim with bladders of philosophy. 

In hopes still to o'ertake the skipping light: 

The vapour dances in his dazzled sight 
Till, spent, it leaves him to eternal night. 

Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 

Lead him to death, and make him understand, 

After a search so painful and so long. 

That all his life he has been in the wrong. 

Huddled in dirt, the reasoning engine lies, 

Who was so proud, so witty, and so wise. ... 30 
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And ’tis this very Reason I despise. 

This supernatural gift, that makes a mite 
Think he’s the image of the infinite; 

Comparing his short life, void of all rest. 

To the eternal and the ever blest; 

This busy puzzling stirrer up of doubt,. 

That frames deep mysteries, then finds ’em out. 
Filling, with frantic crowds of thinking fools. 

The reverend bedlams, colleges and schools; 

Born on whose wings, each heavy sot can pierce 40 
The limits of the boundless universe. 

John Wilmotj Earl of Rochester 


rr“»HY soul within such silent pomp did keep, 

JL As if humanity were lulled asleep; 

So gentle was thy pilgrimage beneath. 

Time’s unheard feet scarce make less noise. 

Or the soft journey which a planet goes: 

Life seemed all calm as its last breath. 

A still tranquillity so hushed thy breast, 

As if some Halcyon were its guest, 

And there had built her nest; 

It hardly now enjoys a greater rest. 10 

John Oldham 


An Epitaph 

INTERRED beneath this marble stone, 
JXie sauntering Jack and idle Joan. 
While rolling threescore years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run. 

Prior ] 
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If human things went ill or well, 

If changing empires rose or fell, 

. The morning past, the evening came. 

And found this couple still the same. 

They walked and ate, good folks: what then? 
Why then they walked and ate again. 

They soundly slept the night away; 

They did just nothing all the day; 

And having buried children four, 

Would not take pains to try for more. 

Nor sister either had, nor brother: 

They seemed just tallied for each other. 

Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree: 

Each virtue kept it’s proper bound. 

Nor trespassed on the other’s ground. 

Nor fame, nor censure they regarded; 

They neither punished, nor rewarded; 

He cared not what the footmen did; 

Her maids she neither praised, nor chid; 

So every servant took his course, 

And, bad at first, they all grew worse. 

Slothful disorder filled his stable; 

And ‘sluttish plenty decked her table. 

Their beer was strong, their wine was port; 
Their meal was large, their grace was short. 
They gave the poor the remnanuneat, 

Just when it grew not fit to eat. 

They paid the church and parislvrate, 
And took, but read not, the receipt; 

For which they claimed their Sunday’s due. 
Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man s defects sought they to know; 

So never made themselves a foe. 


No man’s good deeds did they commend; 

So never raised themselves a friend. 40 

Nor cherished they relations poor: 

That might decrease their present store. 

Nor barn nor house did they repair: 

That might oblige their future heir. 

They neither added, nor confounded; 

They neither wanted, nor abounded. 

Each Christmas they accounts did clear, 

And wound their bottom round the year. 

Nor tear, nor smite did they employ 

At news of public grief, or joy. 5 ( 

When bells were rung and bonfires made. 

If asked, they ne er denied their aid. 

Their jug was to the ringers carried, 

Whoever either died, or married. 

Their billet at the fire was found. 

Whoever was deposed, or crowned. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise; 

They would not learn, nor could advise: 

Without love, hatred, joy or fear. 

They led—a kind of—as it were; < 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried: 

And so they lived, and so they died. 


Matthew Prior 



Lines from 

*A Nocturnal Reverie * * 

I N such a night, when every louder wind 
Is to its distant cavern safe confined; 

And only gentle Zephyr fans his wings, 

And lonely Philomel, still waking, sings; 

Or from some tree, famed for the owl’s delight, 

She, holloaing clear, directs the wanderer right; 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place. 

Or thinly veil the heaven’s mysterious face; 

When in some river, overhung with green. 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen; io 
When freshened grass now bears itself upright. 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite. 
Whence springs the woodbind, and the bramble- 
rose. 

And where the sleepy cowslip sheltered grows; 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes. 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes: 

When scattered glow-worms, but in twilight fine. 
Shew trivial beauties, watch their hour to shine, .. . 
When darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear; 20 

When through the gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose. 

While sunburnt hills their swarthy looks conceal. 
And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale: 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads. 
Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads. 
Whose stealing pace, and lengthened shade we fear. 
Till torn up forage in his teeth we hear: 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 

And unmolested kine rechew the cud,... 30 
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When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals; 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak,... 

In such a night let me abroad remain, 

Till morning breaks, and all s confused again, 

Our cares, our toils, our clamours are renewed. 

Or pleasures, seldom reached, again pursued. 

Anne, Countess of Winchtlsea 


From 

Verses on the Death of Dr . S\wift\ 

T he time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die: 
When, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their private ends: 
Though it is hardly understood 
Which way my death can do them good; 
Yet thus, methinks, I hear em speak. 

‘ See, how the Dean begins to break; 
Poor Gentleman, he droops apace, 

You plainly find it in his face: 

That old vertigo in his head ^ 

Will never leave him, till he’s dead. 
Besides, his memory decays: 

He recollects not what he says. 


4 His stomach too begins to fail: 

Last year we thought him strong and hale; 
But now, he’s quite another thing; 
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I wish he may hold out till Spring/ 

Then hug themselves, and reason thus: 

* It is not yet so bad with us/ 


Behold the fatal Day arrive 1 

• How is the Dean ? *— 4 He’s just alive/ 

Now the departing prayer is read: 

1 He hardly breathes/ 4 The Dean is dead/ 

Before the passing-bell begun. 

The news through half the town has run. 

* O, may we all for death prepare! 

What has he left? And who’s his heir? * 

‘ I know no more than what the news is, 

’Tis all bequeathed to public uses/ 30 

‘To public uses! there’s a whim! 

What had the public done for him! 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride! 

He gave it all—but first he died. 

And had the Dean, in all the nation. 

No worthy friend, no poor relation ? 

So ready to do strangers good. 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood/ 


My female friends, whose tender hearts. 

Have better learned to act their parts, 40 

Receive the news in doleful dumps: 

‘ The Dean is dead, (and what is trumps?) * . . . 

* Madam, your husband will attend 
The funeral of so good a friend/ 

4 No Madam, 'tis a shocking sight. 

And he’s engaged to-morrow night: 
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My Lady Club would take it ill. 

If he should fail her at Quadrille. 

He loved the Dean (I led a Heart) 

But dearest friends, they say, must part.* 50 

Jonathan Swift 


A Hue and Cry after Fair Amoret 

F air Amoret is gone astray; 

Pursue and seek her, every lover; 

ril tel! the signs by which you may 

The wandering shepherdess discover. 

Coquet and coy at once her air. 

Both studied, tho’ both seem neglected; 

Careless she is with artful care. 

Affecting to seem unaffected. 

With skill her eyes dart every glance. 

Yet change so soon you'd ne'er suspect cm; 10 

For she'd persuade they wound by chance, 

Tho* certain aim and art direct 'em. 

She likes her self, yet others hates 

For that which in her self she prizes; 

And, while she laughs at them, forgets 
She is the thing that she despises. 

William Congreve 
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The Modern Maid 


F ew to good'brceding make a just pretence: 

Good' breeding is the blossom of good sense, 

The last result of an accomplished mind. 

With outward grace, the body’s virtue, joined. 

A violated decency now reigns; 

And nymphs for failings take peculiar pains. 

With Indian painters modern toasts agree. 

The point they aim at is deformity: 

They throw their persons with a hoyden>air 
Across the room, and toss into the chair. io 

So far their commerce with mankind is gone. 

They for our manners have exchanged their own. 
The modest look, the castigated grace. 

The gentle movement, and slow'measured pace. 

For which her lovers died, her parents paid. 

Are indecorums with the modern maid. 

Stiff forms are bad, but let not worse intrude, 

Nor conquer art and nature, to be rude. 

Edward Young 


Night 

T he bell strikes One: we take no note of time. 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours; 

Where are they? with the years beyond rhe flood. 
It is the signal that demands dispatch; 

How much is to be done? my hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
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Look down—on what ? a fathomless abyss, 

A dread Eternity! how surely mine! 

And can Eternity belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour ? 

Edward Young 


Song 

Macbeatb. Were I laid on Greenland’s coast, 

And in my arms embraced my lass; 

Warm amidst eternal frost. 

Too soon the half year’s night would pass. 

Polly , Were I sold on Indian soil. 

Soon as the burning day was closed, 

I could mock the sultry toil 

When on my charmer’s breast reposed. 

Macbeatb. And I would love you all the day, 
Polly. Every night would kiss and play, 10 

Macbeatb. If with me you’d fondly stray 
Polly. Over the hills and far away. 

John Gay 


Contentment 

4 . 

C ontentment, parent of delight. 
So much a stranger to our signt. 
Say, goddess, in what happy place 
Mortals behold thy blooming face, 
Thy gracious auspices impart. 

And for thy temple choose my heart. 
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Forced by soft violence of prayer. 

The blithesome goddess soothes my care; 

I feel the deity inspire. 

And thus she models my desire. io 

Two hundred pounds half-yearly paid. 
Annuity securely made; 

A farm some twenty miles from town. 

Small, tight, salubrious and my own; 

Two maids that never saw the town; 

A serving-man not quite a clown; 

A boy to help to tread the mow. 

And drive, while t’other holds the plough; 

A chief of temper formed to please. 

Fit to converse, and keep the keys, 20 

And, better to preserve the peace. 
Commissioned by the name of niece; 

With understandings of a size 
To think their master very wise. 

May heaven (it’s all I wish for) send 
One genial room to treat a friend. 

Where decent cupboard, little plate. 

Displays benevolence, not state. 

And may my humble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land: 30 

A pond before full to the brim. 

Where cows may cool and geese may swim; 
Behind, a green like velvet neat. 

Soft to the eye and to the feet. 

Thus sheltered, free from care and strife, 

May I enjoy a calm through life. 

May I, with look ungloomed by guile. 

And wearing virtue’s livery-smile, 
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Prone the distressed to relieve, 

And little trespasses forgive, 40 

With income not in fortune’s power. 

And skill to make a busy hour. 

With trips to town life to amuse. 

To purchase books and hear the news, 

To see old friends, brush off the clown. 

And quicken taste at coming down. 

Unhurt by sickness* blasting rage. 

And slowly mellowing in age. 

When Fate extends its gathering gripe. 

Fall off like fruit grown fully ripe, 50 

Quit a worn being without pain. 

Perhaps to blossom soon again. 

Matthew Green 


On the setting up Mr . Butler's Monument 

in Westminster Abbey 

W hile Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive. 

No generous patron would a dinner give: 

See him, when starved to death and turned to dust, 
Presented with a monumental bust! 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown: 

He asked for bread, and he received a stone. 

Samuel Wesley 
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On a certain Lady at Court 

I know the thing that’s most uncommon; 

(Envy, be silent and attend!) 

I know a reasonable woman. 

Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


Not warped by passion, awed by rumour; 

Not grave through pride, nor gay through folly; 
An equal mixture of good^humour 
And sensible soft melancholy. 


‘ Has she no faults then (Envy says). Sir? * 

Yes, she has one, I must aver: *o 

When all the world conspires to praise her. 

The woman’s deaf, and does not hear. 

Alexander Pope 


From Lines 
To a Young Lady 

On her leaving the Town after the Coronation 

S HE went to plain^work and to purling brooks, 
Old-Fashioned halls, dull aunts, and croaking 
rooks. 

She went from opera, park, assembly, play. 

To morning walks, and prayers three hours a day: 
To part her time 'twixt reading and Bohea, 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea. 

Or o’er cold coffee trifle with the spoon. 

Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon; 
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Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 

Hum half a tune, tell stories to the squire; 10 

Up to her godly garret after seven, 

There starve and pray, for that’s the way to heaven. 

Alexander Pope 


Celia 

C elia, we know, is sixty/five, 

Yet Celia's face is seventeen; 

Thus winter in her breast must live. 

While summer in her face is seen. 

How cruel Celia's fate, who hence 
Our heart's devotion cannot try; 

Too pretty for our reverence. 

Too ancient for our gallantry! 

Alexander Pope 


From 

The Epistle to Dr. Arhuthnot 

P . * Shut, shut the door, good John! ’ fatigued, I 
said, 

‘ Tie up the knocker, say I'm sick, Tm dead.' 

The Dog/star rages! nay, 'tis past a doubt. 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out; 

Fire in each eye, and papers in each hand. 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land. 
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Whit wills cm guird me, or whit shades can 

hide 2 

They pierce my thickets, through my grot they 
glide; 

By land, by witer, they renew the charge; 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge, io 
No place is sacred, not the church is free, 

£y > ij Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to me. 

Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme. 
Happy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Is there a parson, much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming peer, 

A clerk, foredoomed his father’s soul to cross, 

Who pens a stanza, when he should engross 2 
Is there, who, locked from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his darkened walls 2 
All fly to Twit’nam, and in humble strain 21 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whose giddy son neglects the laws. 

Imputes to me and my damned works the cause: 

Poor Cornus sees his frantic wife elope. 

And curses wit, and poetry, and Pope. 

Friend to my life! (which did not you prolong. 
The world had wanted many an idle song). 

What drop or nostrum can this plague remove 2 
Or which must end me, a fool’s wrath or love 2 30 

A dire dilemma! Either way I’m sped: 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 
Seized and tied down to judge, how wretched I! 
Who can’t be silent, and who will not lie. 

To laugh, were want of goodness and of grace, 

And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 

I sit with sad civility, I read 

With honest anguish, and an aching head; 
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And drop at last, but in unwilling cars. 

This saving counsel— Keep your piece nine years.’ 

4 Nine years! ’ cries he, who, high in Drury Lane, 
Lulled by soft zephyrs through the broken pane, 42 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term ends. 
Obliged by hunger, and request of friends: 

4 The piece, you think, is incorrect ? why, take it, 

Vm all submission, what you’d have it, make it.' 

Three things another’s modest wishes bound. 

My friendship, and a prologue, and ten pound. 

There are who to my person pay their court: 

I cough like Horace, and, though lean, am short, 
Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too high; 

Such Ovid’s nose; and, * Sir, you have an eye. 

Go on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my betters met in me. 

Say, for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

‘ Just so immortal Maro held his head: 

And when I die, be sure you let me know 
Great Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 60 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 

And bom to write, converse, and live with case: 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jea ous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer, 
Willine to wound, and yet afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 7 
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Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend; 

Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged. 

And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged; 

Like Cato, give his little senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While wits and Templars every sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 80 

Alexander Pope 


From The Rape of the Lock 

(i) The Toilet 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed, 
-tJLEach silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, robed in white, the Nymph intent adores. 

With head uncovered, the Cosmetic Pow’rs. 

A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears; 

The inferior Priestess, at her altar’s side, 

Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; io 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 

And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite. 

Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white. 
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Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux. 

Mow awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The Fair each moment rises in her charms, 20 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 


(ii) Scandal over the Stolen Lock 

M ethinks already I your tears survey. 

Already hear the horrid things they say. 
Already see you a degraded toast. 

And all your honour in a w hisper lost! 

How shall I, then, your helpless fame defend ? 

’Twill then be infamy to seem your friend! 30 

And shall this prize, the inestimable prize. 

Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes. 

And heightened by the diamond’s circling rays, 

On that rapacious hand for ever blaze? 

Sooner shall grass in Hyde-Park Circus grow. 

And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow; 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall. 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all! 

She said; then raging to Sir Plume repairs. 

And bids her beau demand the precious hairs: 4 ° 
(Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain. 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane) 

With earnest eyes and round unthinking face. 

He first the snuff-box opened, then the case 
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And thus broke out—‘ My Lord, why, what the 
devil? 

Zounds! damn the lock! Tore Gad, you must be 
civil! 

Plague on*t! *tis past a jest—nay prithee, pox! 

Give her the hair*—he spoke, and rapped his box. 

Alexander Pope 


From the Essay on Criticism 

Poetic Style 

B ut most by numbers judge a poet’s song. 

And smooth or rough, with them, is right or 
wrong; 

In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire. 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, 

Not mend their minds; as some to church repair. 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join; io 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line; 

While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes. 

Where^e er you find the cooling western breeze , 

In the next line, it whispers through the trees ; 

If crystal streams with pleasing murmurs creep , 

The reader s threatened (not in vain) with sleep. 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
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A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 20 

That like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What’s roundly smooth, or languishingly slow; 

And praise the easy vigor of a line. 

Where Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweetness 

join. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance. 

As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense: 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 30 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore. 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives, some rock’s vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow; 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the 


main. 
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Critics preserved 

E v’n such small Critics some regard may claim. 
Preserv’d in Milton’s or in Shakespeare s name. 

Pretty! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare. 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 

Alexander Pope 


From 

The Essay on Man 

K now then thyself, presume not Cod to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man. 

Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great: 

With too much knowledge for the Sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic’s pride, 

He hangs between; in doubt to act, or rest; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer; 

Born but to die, and reasoning but to err; 10 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 

Whether he thinks tdo little or too much: 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 

Still by himself abused or disabused; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled: 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world! 

Alexander Pope 
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Notes 


These Notes contain a minimum of biographical matter. 
Further particulars of that kind can be found in any good 
hand-book—e.g. The Oxford Companion to English Literal 
tun, Harvey; or the Concise Dictionary of National Biography . 
For critical companionship the best single volume that I 
know is Dr. Oliver Elton's The English Muse. 

P. W. 

BOOK I 

If all the pens (p. xvi): the lines are from Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine (sec notes on pp. 55 and 58). 

Page 3 

Chaucer stepping out into an English spring is a 
happy opening to our * Heritage but the gifts of the 
great narrator are too broad for anthologies. Son of a 
London vintner, diplomat, civil servant, Chaucer devoted 
his best powers, from 1373 to his death in 1400, to his 
Canterbury Tales . He endowed English poetry with its 
vital line of five feet in rising rhythm, of which this select 
tion affords a glimpse. The sweetness of his style was long 
lost in men's ignorance of his accents. Beyond any sur^ 
mise of his, his couplet came to triumph three hundred 
yean later (see notes 213,231). In the passages here given 
the spelling is adapted for the general reader; but the little 
practice required to read Chaucer in the original is re^ 
warded a thousandfold. He ranks with Shakespeare and 
Lamb for English smiling humour. 

When Comen is the May is from the Prologue to The 
Legende of Good Women , late version. 

2.41 
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Page 4 

Merciless Beauty; appears in a single MS., so that author/ 
ship of this * Triple Roundel * is not certain, but the poem 
seems to show Chaucer's mastery: the mood informs the 
foreign structure with shining steadiness. 

The Roundel of Birds: from The Pariement of Fouks. 

But first were chosen foules for to sing 
As, yere by yere, was always their usance 
To sing a roundel at their departing 
To don to Nature honour and plesauncc. 

The note, I trowe, y/maked was in Fraunce. 

Page 5 

The Prioress: most complete of the portraits in the Pro/ 
logue to the Canterbury Tales . 

Line j. seynt Loy : St. Hloi, distinctly minor oath. 

Line 9. French ... Stratford : the learned used to argue 
that no slight was to be understood here; but sly humour 
is more to be expected from Chaucer than dull particulars. 

Page 6 

Line 30. wastel'brcad, a cake made with very fine flour. 

O younge fressbe folkes: from Troilus and Crnsida, 
Chaucer's counsel after the death of Troilus and the doom 
of his love. 

Page 7 

Quiet, sweet freshness, as well as jollity, is to be found 
in early carol or popular poetry. Note the unknown auth/ 
or's pleasure in his repeated * dew simile. 

Page 10 

Cradle Song. Well known as an ‘ early lyric \ this is 
really part of a Scottish translation of a carol that Luther 
wrote for his little son in 1535 - Earliest Scottish text of 
‘ The Gude and Godlic Ballates * is 1567. Fortunately in 
these stanzas (1600 and 1621) the English claims its own 
idiom; the lovely, naive metaphor ' knees of my hert , lor 
instance, is not in the Get man. 
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John Lydgate (i 370 ?'i 4 Si 0 * a monlc of Bury St. 
Edmunds, was in style a disciple of Chaucer, in spirit a 
sensible, pious man with cheerful industry in poetry. The 
stanza here is from his * Testament \ 

Page ii 

John Skelton (1460 ?'i529), a man of Norfolk, became 
tutor to young Henry VIII, and a vivacious satirist. To-* 
day’s fashion has exalted him, in a reaction against con' 
scious seriousness in poetry. He himself modestly admits 
that he wrote doggerel. ‘ Woefully arrayed * is his serious 
introduction to a poem of the Cross. * Laureate Creation * 
is an excerpt showing his energetic, syncopated style. 

Page 12 

Dunbar (1465 *'1530?) was a Scottish poet of versa' 
tility and lively energy. The extract shows a mood fre' 
quent in earlier troubadours: winter conditions in medieval 
times gave ample occasion for sadness, and for unbounded 
contrast in spring. In the * Meditation ’ four stanzas are 
omitted after the third. 

Page 13 

This World Unstable: in line 5 deceivable has active sense. 

Page 14 

Trust in Women : two stanzas from a longer fifteenth 
century poem of rowdy vivacity. 

Page 15 

Stephen Hawes (d. ca . 1523). Lines from his Passetymc 
of Pleasure . There is here an echo of an old Latin hymn: 

Quantumvis cursum longum fessumque moratur 
Sol, sacro tandem carmine Vesper adest. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt (i503'i542) was distinguished in a 
dangerous court as lover, poet and diplomat. He served 
Henry VIII abroad and, under Italian influence, produced 
the first group of English sonnets. He and his admirer 
Surrey are chief contributors to the first English lyric 
anthology, TotteVs Miscellany (1557). At first uncertain in 
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accent, his command came from experience, from his skill 
in music, and from the persistent sincerity of his fine spirit. 

Page 18 

Fair Words: good cheap, i.e. good chaffer or bargain. 

They flee from me, line 12. Small, slender: the cognate 
word still means * narrow * in German. 

Page 19 

O death, rock me asleep: usually attributed to George, Vis' 
count Rochford, ill-starred brother of Anne Boleyn. He 
was in the Tower awaiting execution in May 1536* Our 
text follows a MS. of the time of Henry VIII. The sad 
song was apparendy well known. It is misquoted by 
Pistol (Henry IV, Pt. 2, Act II, iv). 

Page 20 

Thomas, Lord Vaux (1510-1556), a distinguished 
courtier, is represented in Tottel (cf. note 15) by a widely 
popular song, * I loathe that I did love,* echoed by the 
gravedigger in Hamlet, v. i. 

The present stanzas are the first half of a poem from The 
Paradise of Dainty Devices (cf. note 22). 

Page 21 

Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey (i 5 I 7 **" I 547 )» shared 
credit as a lyrical innovator with Wyatt, to whom he paid 
tribute in his Excellent Epitaph. Brilliant, proud, active 
and scholarly, this courtier-soldier-poet was beheaded on 
Tower Hill on a charge of high treason. In his translation 
of Virgil he had the distinction of introducing blank verse 
in English. His was the only name Tottel thought worth 
printing on his title page (cf. note 15)* This sonnet 

imitates Petrarch, but has Chaucerian mood. 

Line 6. On the pale . Surrey is thinking of a deer-park. 

The Complaint, as here printed, is a selection, stanzas 4 
and 5 from six in Tottel. 

Page 22 

Richard Edwardes (i523?-i566) was master of the 
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singing boys at the Chapel Royal. The famous anthology 
The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576) was simply his 
commonplace book. The verses of May here included 
arc the first half of the poem in the ‘ Paradise \ 

Page 23 

William Baldwin (fl. 1549) contrived with Henry 
VIII’s Master of Pastimes the long Mirror for Magistrates, 
showing downfall of illustrious men, and distinguished by 
Sackville's Induction to it (cf. p. 24). The present dainty 
hymn is from Canticles or Balades of Salomon, 1549. 

Line 11. Slide, is novel to us, but a frequent image in 
Tudor poetry. 

George Gascoigne (1525 ^1577) was a versatile poet of 
great range and reputation. In an adventurous life (he was 
arraigned for atheism, as well as slander and manslaughter) 
he wrote poems, plays and satire. Two stanzas, the fourth 
and fifth, are here omitted from the Lullaby. 

9 4 

Page 24 

-Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset (1536^1608), became 
a trusted statesman of Elizabeth and forsook poetry. He 
finished Gorboduc, a landmark in early English tragedy, 
and wrote the Induction to the Mirror (cf. note 23), from 
which these verses are taken. 

Line 7. tapets: * arras *, here of flowers or nature. 

Page 25 

Bamabe Googe (1504^1594) was kin to Sir Wm. Cecil, 
who employed him on missions. These lines are from his 
P-il°g s t I 5 6 3 » interesting as the earliest English pastorals. 

Page 26 

^ cor g c Turberville (1540M610?) was a scholarly poet, 
and secretary to Elizabeth’s Ambassador in Russia. The 
epigram is his rendering of Plato: 

A<TT€p<XS €l(T(X0p€Zs A(TTT)p ft$€ yCVOl^lTjV 

ovpctvos, ws TToWols 0/X/Xa<7lV ets C€ ^AcVco. 

It is interesting to note the simplicity of Turberville’s 
beginning ‘ My girl *, as against Plato’s wittier figure, 
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* My star \ and to compare the direct Elizabethan lines 
with the romanticised version by Shelley (Revolt of Islam 
IX, 36): 

‘ Fair star of life and love \ I cried, * my soul's delight, 
Why lookest thou on the crystalline skies? 

O, that my spirit were yon Heaven of night. 

Which gazes on thee with its thousand eyes 1 * 

This Paradise 

Beautiful as are the preceding poems, a reader coming on 
these two stanzas from the Faery Queen (Bk. II, Canto 12) 
must surely feel that (Chaucer apart) a medium hitherto 
slightly srubborn and metallic has yielded in Spenser's 
bands something like a pliant, glowing braid of words. 

Edmund Spenser (1552 M 599) loved rich archaic 
modes, which he borrowed from Chaucer and from other 
older poets and from dialect: it is the more surprising that 
he handles what might have been * fustian * with lovely 
ease, ushering in the Colden Age in our poetry. If he 
is only * the poets* poet \ let us all turn poets at once; 
for surely no young person in the reign of George VI 
could wish for wedding stanzas more thrilling than those 
of Epithalamion (c.g. 3rd and 4th, pp. 3-'4)- Sense and 
spirit burn together in this ode. Spenser was from 1580 
officially in charge of the settlement in Munster. In 
London he had been prominent in the * Areopagus *, our 
first distinguished literary circle or club (with Sidney, 
Harvey, Dyer, etc.), and Ireland was for him a land of 
exile. His casde was burnt, and, less than a year after 
tragedy there, he died in his native London. 

Page 27 

Prothalamion , 1596, celebrated the approaching double 
marriage of the Earl of Worcester’s daughters. 

Line 4. Titan t in Greek myth son of Ge (Earth) and 

Uranus (Heaven). 

Line 5. Whom ... did afflict my brain: read this double 
object * did afflict me as to my brain *. The construction 
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i$ recognized in Greek poetry. Chambers reads * whose \ 

which simplifies nutters# 

Line 14. Adorned , (were) adorned. 

Lhte 22 . loose untied , Tudor bridal custom. 

Page 28 

Line 26. flasket, long shallow basket. 

Une 27, feateously (Chaucer 4 fetisly * 5, 7), daintily. 

Line 3S. lee , apparently 4 stream \ 

Line 40. Pindus , mountain range in Northern Greece. 

Lines 42^3. swan. Jupiter assumed this shape to woo 
Leda , their child in Legend being Helen. 

Page 29 

Line 63. team, cf. Her Triumph, 9$, 3; but here mean-' 
ing 4 equipage \ Line 67. Somers'heat— Somerset. 

Line 78. Peneus, river of Thessaly, in vale of Tempe. 

Page 30 

Line xoo. as soil\ absolve. 

Line 11. HeUce , daughter of Lycaon and loved of Zeus: 
Hera jealously turned her into a bear, and Zeus raised her 
to a constellation, the Pole star. 

Page 31 

Epithalamior,: the song probably celebrates Spenser’s 
own love and marriage. 

Page 32 

Line 20. Titbon , son ol Laomedon, King of Troy, was 
granted immortality by Hos (Mom), who loved him for 
his beauty. Line 26. mavis, thrush. 

Line 27. ousel, blackbird, ruddock , red-'breast. 

Page 33 

. w 47 » disgrace, as the nation was entranced with fair 
Eliza, brown was not in favour (cf. 78, 1). 

Page 35 

Sir Walter Ralegh (b. 1552?) outshines almost any 
gure in history for brilliance, adventure and mysterious 
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doom. Of commanding intellect and great versatility he 
spent yean as eminent courtier, fearless admiral, eager 
scholar and maligned prisoner, and was beheaded in 1618. 
The loss of much of his poetry jp more important than the 
loss of his cloak; and the poetry attributed to him offers 
problems of identification. His name he spelled, finally, 
Ralegh and he pronounced it Rawley. 

Page 36 

The Lie, probably written by R. during first imprison/ 
ment (1592): there were many MS. copies and * answers \ 
Seven stanzas are selected from thirteen. This temper, 
blending piety and bold wit, is seen later in Donne (c.g. 
The Will). Line 2. Arrant , errand. 

Line 20. tickle, * uncertain * So tickle is the state of 

earthly things \ Spenser. 

Page 37 

Pilgrimage, ascribed to Ralegh, who was condemned to 
death, 17th November, 1603 (reprieved December). 
Lines 35^50 reflect the brutal noise and corruption of his 

trial. Passionate, sorrowful. 

Line 1. scallop-shell, emblem of pilgrims. 

Line 3. scrip , wallet. Line 7. balmer , embalmer. 

Line 9. palmer , pilgrim, with palm from Holy Land. 

Page 38 

Line 25. sachets, candies. 

Page 39 

Even such is time: these lines may be taken as their 
author's epitaph, for they were, it seems, found in his 
Bible in the Gatediouse at Westminster when he had gpne 
to his execution. He was quoting a sombre end'Stanza 
from a love poem of his own, adding the two last lines. 

Page 40 

I serve a mistress: text is drawn from the anonymous 
play. Two Italian Gentlemen, 1594; hut England's Helicon, 
1600, names * Shepherd Tony * as author of this and ot 
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the next lyric Colin Clout , which appeared elsewhere as 
the work of Anthony Munday (i 553 'i <>3 3 )* 

Chidiock Tichbome (b. 155*0 was executed in 1586 
as one of the Babington Conspirators against Elizabeth. 
The poem was widely known, and passed as ‘ Elegy 
written with his own hand \ That is not certain. 

Line 13. * the * for 4 my.* seems a good emendation, in 
Mr. Bullett*s English Galaxy. 

Page 41 

Sir Philip Sidney (1554^1586) in discourse, beauty and 
courage, was the ideal courtier. The spiritual Crashaw 
could wish for his love no finer grace of mind than 
‘ Sidneian showers * (cf. p. 195, 1 . 31) and Ralegh speaks 
ardent admiration in his Epitaph. 

* Nations thy wit, our minds lay up thy love \ 

It is too much to say that Sidney first gave to English 
poetry the tone of personal passion—Wyatt and others had 
it—but Sidney, even with the uncertainty of his youthful 
brilliance, could be both subdc and soaring, and he em 
larged the scope of passionate poetry. With Spenser’s 
pliant beauty and Sidney*s distinction and passion, the 
great age was there for Shakespeare’s apprenticeship to his 
art (cf. note 65). 

Loving in truth : the famous last line could be quoted to 
reinforce the note above. It is convenient here to note: 

Sonnet Form 

In Leave me, O Jove ’ (p. 43), Sidney, though his own 
practice varied, is writing what is known as Shakespearian 
form, the rhyme scheme of which (a h a b, c d c d, e j e f t g 
really gives three quatrains and a couplet. Without going 
into subtleties we may say that this form is apt (i) to state a 
theme, (ii) to develop the theme, (iii) to enlarge, reflect, or 
give converse, and (iv) to clinch the main object in the 
final couplet. The expectation is thus thrown forward. 
Shakespeare (cf. note 65) made this forceful scheme 
thoroughly English, ousting the followers of Petrarch. 

1* 
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The Italian scheme, from which the English grew, in* 
stead of two quatrains maintains an octave on two rhymes. 
Then a sestet follows on two rhymes—the whole, abba , 
abba: c d c d c d. Here, instead of end climax, the crisis 
of deliberation falls at the turn from octave to sestet, the 
latter answering the former. Milton reverts to this type. 

This is the roughest guide. Variations are many. The 
amount of sonneteering in Elizabeth's times was prodigy 
ous (cf. Drayton, page 5 3, lines 9'io, or Romeo and Juliet, II, 
iv, 4 Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flowed in ’), 
but the chief thing to remember is that a poet of genius 
uses this form not for its pretty pattern, but for the swing, 
poise, delicacy and force with which it bears his thought. 

Rage 44 

In the closing line of the sonnet With how sad steps, 

« ungratefulness ’ is the object and 4 virtue ’ is predicative. 

Come, sleep, line 2. baitin&'place , hostelry. 

Line 14. Stella , represents Penelope Devereux, Lady 

Rich. 

Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke (1554^1628) was Sidney’s 
friend, an honour he claimed in his own epitaph. He 
served Elizabeth and James in high office, and was dis/ 
tinguished for philosophical intellect and for poetry of 

thoughtful cast. p a ^ e ^ 

Thomas Lodge (1558 >✓1625), soldier, adventurer, 
doctor, wrote plays and romances, and is happiest m ^ e 
lyrics which enlivened them. The present song is rom is 
Rosalynde (1590), which inspired 4 As You Like It . 

Line 9. Quills , reeds for music. 

Line 11. Iris, rainbow messenger, weed , dress. 

Page 4 6 

George Chapman (i 5 S 9 'i< 534 ) was a pkywngh* atld 
translator of Homer (cf Keats, 321)- The two little songs, 
from his Masque of tlx Middle Temple , show that he can t* 

delicate as well as grand. 
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P*g* 47 

Line 3. ‘ this golden bead ' is put for ‘ his * to make the 
poem independent of context. 

The High and General Cause: a passage from The 
Revenge of Bussy d’Ambois (IV, i), representative of Chap^ 
man’s virility. Editors copy the punctuation of 1613, 
which seems to me to obscure an already difficult passage: 

But to consider great necessity 

All things, as well refract, as voluntary, 

Reduceth to the prime celestial cause, 

Which he that yields to with a man’s applause. 

And cheek, by cheek goes; crossing it, no breath. 

But like God's image, follows to the death. 

That man is truly wise. 

The sense seems to be: * but (willing) to consider that 
great necessity reduces all things, whether they are refract 
toiy or compliant, to the prime celestial cause; and he 
that submits to this cause, going side by side with it, not 
flouting it by so much as a word, but following it to the 
death—that man is truly wise Stoic thought (cf. note 
239,6 ) underlies this poet's submission to universal law. 

Page 48 

Robert Greene (1560 ?'I595) led a wild life among the 
* University Wits ' responsible for much of early English 
drama. He is the one who calls Shakespeare * upstart 

crow *. The present song is from his Farewell to Folly , a 
prose work, 1591. 

Robert Southwell (1561 J-'i 595) was educated as a 
Jesuit in France, and from 1584 he risked his life in 
England in his profession, even learning falconer's Ian* 
guage to help in disguise. He was caught, put to torture 
and hanged. The naive style of The Burning Babe is 
illumined by a sweet fervour. Drummond reports Jon^ 
son s admiration: * So he had written that piece ... he 
would have been content to destroy many of his.’ 
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Page 49 

Self'pleasing Souls: the last thice stanzas of eight in a 
poem called St. Mary Magdalene’s Trance. This, with 
the passages following, is from a posthumous book, S. 
Peter's Complaint , 1616. 

Page 50 

Retired Thoughts (from * S. Peter’s Return ’) shows in the 
words ‘ Yet thought may grace them more ’ a precursor of 
Wordsworth's notion ‘ Of eye and ear—both what they 
half create* (cf. 282, L 108). Southwell’s next verse 

begins: 

* The mind a creature is, yet can create. 

To Nature’s patterns adding higher skill;' 

Page 51 

Henry Chetde (d. 1607?). a pamphleteer with a reputa¬ 
tion for good comedies* It is of interest as a side-light on 
the business of drama to note that C. collaborated with as 
mLw as eleven others; sometimes four worked together 
The initials ‘ H.C.* have credited Constable with good 
things by Chetde (see H. Jenkins’s Life of Chettle). 

Line 17. bees their careful king: the sex of the monarch 
was not settled until the seventeenth century. 

Matthew Royden: little is known of him. This vers^e 
is from thirty-six stanzas that he contributed as A f tlcI ^J s 
passion for his Astrophel ’ (Sir Philip Sidney) m The 

Phoenix Nest , Miscellany of 1593. 

Page 52 

Samuel Daniel (1562^1619) earned his living for many 
years as tutor in distinguished families, including that ot 
Sidney's sister. Countess of Pembroke (cf. p. 118). He 
wrote many sonnets and an important contribution to 

Elizabethan criticism, the Defence of Rhyme . 

Line 14. Sable , black. 

Line 12. Kalends , first days of month (Rom.). 
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Page 53 

Michael Drayton (1563^1631) has passion, strong sense 
of honour, and daintiness; and with all his impetuosity he 
is modest, as may be seen from his deference to the poets: 

* Poor men with reverence may speak of a king. 

And so may these be spoken of by me.' 

A Warwickshireman, educated as page in a great house' 
hold, he became for a time unwilling hack to the theatre; 
but he returned to poetry and enjoyed a fine reputation as 
man, patriot and spirited poet. 

Page 55 

Clear bad the day been: these are the opening lines to 
Drayton's * Sixth Nymphal 

Christopher Marlowe (i564'i593). This is not the 
place to speak of his great significance as a dramatist, nor 
of his death in a sordid quarrel. The Passionate Shepherd 
was famous and drew distinguished * answers e.g. from 
Ralegh and from Donne. There arc variations of text, 
including an extra stanza before the last: 

* Thy silver dishes for thy meat 
As precious as the gods do eat. 

Shall on an ivory table be 
Prepared each day for thee and me.* 

Some editors point out that this was first added in the Coni' 
pleat Angler (1655); but there is an earlier version justify' 
ing the stanza, though lacking the ivory. Palgrave’s ' dale 
and field . . . yield ' seems to me better than ‘ fields . . . 
mountains yields ', For 4 Pastoral * see note 174 on Lycidas. 
Title: Passionate , i.e. loving. 

Page 56 

Line 11. Kirtle, short skirt. 

The Faust legend, his sale of his soul to Mephistophilis, 

is so well known that the dramatic fragment can stand 

alone here in representation of Marlowe's passionate 
energy. 
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Po£e J 7 

Line 10. O lent!. lento currite: * Slow, slow your course, 
ye steeds of Night ’, cf. Ovid, Amores I, xiii, 3 9'4°- 

Page 58 

Nature that framed us and If all the pens (page xvi) are both 
from Tamburlaine. 

William Shakespeare (i 564-1616). Of all men he had 
the widest sympathy and the most eager vivid mind. 
Clearly, his blank verse abounds in passages of lyrical 
impulse; but those do not appear in this book for good 
reasons—-(a) because they would burst any reasonably 
sized anthology (and Shakespeare must be studied alone) 
and (b) people who have spent much time acting or produc¬ 
ing Shakespeare know that his words belong to the theatre, 
where they inform emphasis and gesture and illuminate 
personation with in finite resource. As to the songs, suffice 
it to refer them to the plays, with the passing remark that they 
serve there as significant interludes, of piercing sweetness in 
the tragedies, and beyond passion, like Mozart s music. 

Page 58. When icicles: Love’s Labour Lost ; probab e 

date 1591; Act IV, Sc. ii. 

Page 59. Madrigal (* Tell me where ): Merchant of 

Venice; probable date I 594 J Act V, Sc. ii. 

Page 59. You Spotted Snakes: Midsummer Ntgbt s 

Dream; probable date 1595 * Act III, Sc. ii. 

Page 60. Now the hungry lion: Midsummer Nights 

Dream; Act V, Sc. 1. 1 j „ 0 r 

Line 14. Hecate, in Gk. mythology, a goddess ot 

triple form, associated with night and magic. 

P^e 60 Blow, Blow: As You Like If, probable date 

1599; Act II, Sc. vii. . 1 ♦ » 

Line 14. warp: to cause to shrink, corrugate . 

Pafot S.gh no more: Much Ado About Noth',*. 

probable date 15991 Act II, Sc. hi. 1 li. 

Page 62. O Mistress Mine: Twelfth Night; pr 

date 1599; Act II, Sc. iii. 
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Line n. sweet and twenty , i.e. twenty times sweet. 

Page 62. How should I your true love know: Hamlet ; 
probable date 16011 Act IV, Sc. v. 

Page 63. Fear no more the heat o’ the sun: Cymbelinc; 
probable date 1610; Act IV, Sc. ii. 

Page 63. Full fathom five: The Tempest; Probable 
date 1611; Act I, Sc. ii. 

Page 64. Crabbed Age and Youth: from The Passion* 
ate Pilgrinf, an 'unauthorised anthology of 1599 with 
Shakespeare’s name on title page. The light-hearted, 
energetic neatness seems to be his. 

Page 65 et seq. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets (cf. note 41 on Sonnet) w jre first 
printed in 1609, but he probably wrote most of them in the 
years about 1595* Sidney’s sonnets, 1591, set a vogue 
(cf. note 41 below). With them, in the first (unauthorised) 
edition of Astrophel and Stella , were twenty-eight by Daniel. 
Drayton published some fifty in 1594 md Spenser eighty- 
eight sonnets in 1595; and in each case a sequence or sort 
of unity is presented. The sonnet, a term applied loosely 
since V' yatt and Tottel (cf note 15), had now become a 
prime vehicle of reflective passion, in which Shakespeare’s 
mastery has never been surpassed. As to the meaning of 
the sonnets, as to the spell of the ‘ dark lady ’ and the ideal 
love of the splendid youth, there is a library of quarrels. 
The sceptic , says Professor Elton, ‘ is met by a curious 
problem. He has to suppose that a fictitious confession is 
uttered with an accent of sincerity and with a poetic power 
which could not be surpassed if the story had been a true 
one. But tnat argument applies as well to tHe story of 
Juliet or Macbeth. It is more important to receive the 
fulness of the imagination than to grub for the actual facts. 
Page 65, line 10. owest, * ownest *. 

tyt 65, line 6. featured, rather of fate than of face. 

I age 66, line 9. forgone , gone past. 

swJfn^f 7 */u IX * ra I ities °f Mtur <’s truth , the very 
weetness of that most perfect in nature. 
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Page 67, (ii) line 2. cost, finest choice. 

Page <58, line 3. plea ,... action, a play upon legal terms. 
Page 68, line 12. spoil of beauty, most editors have pre* 

ferred this to 1609 * or beauty \ 

Page 68, line 13. Look into your moan and mock, diis moti£ 

here definitely expressed, explains the proud pose which 

brings Olivia to grief in Twelfth Night . 

Page 69, line 4. * Saturn, god of agriculture. 

Page 70, lines, blazon, heraldic description. 

Page 71, lines 2-3. lease ... forfeit ... confin d doom (judg' 

ment): play upon legal terms. . 

Page 71, line 8. worth's unknown, although ms height be 

taken : i.e. a star which, though we think to fix it for 

navigation, yet bears unknown influence on our fate. 

Page 72 

The Phoenix and the Turtle. This strange, high-spirited 
‘ dirge ’ was included With poems by Jonson, Chapman 
and others in .Robert Chester s Lotte s Martyr {1601), a o 
celebrating the wedded love of Chester s patrons, the 
Salisburys of Denbighshire, who had a daughter. Jane. 
Allegorically the Phoenix stands for Love and the Turtle 
for Constancy. Shakespeare’s imagination was kindled, 
but carelessly, as is seen in his leaving no postmty . n 
other words he nearly got it all wrong; but he left an un* 
canny poem that stirs imagination even if it defies^analysis. 
The play upon non^di vision of self and second self, 1 L 25^8, 
37 etc., points to the Metaphysical School (cf. 98)* 

Page 74 

Thomas Nashe (1567-1601). with his friend 
one of the ‘ University Wits ’ (cf. note 48), was noted for 
caustic satire against Puritan authors. All our verses ar 
from Summer's Last Will and Testament, 1600. (.The name 
is that of Will Summers, jester to Henry VIU.j 

Page 7 5 

Line 2. Croydon's pleasure: A little earlier Nashe has 
made Summer speak an ironical testament, leaving: 
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* My pleasant open air and fragrant smells 
To Croydon and the grounds abutting round,.. . 
My fruits to Autumn my adopted heir. 

Line io. Want of term, i.e. lawyer’s term brought trade 
and visitors. Theatres were closed on account of plague 
in Autumn 1592. 

Line 13. hw'built bouse here refers probably to plague 
infection. The next song. Adieu (p. 76), was probably 
written during continuance of the plague, 1593; two clos" 
ing stanzas are omitted. 


Page 77 

/ bequeathe ... These two stanzas have been well 
selected by Mr. Gerald Bullet ( English Galaxy ) from an 
anonymous sixteenth-century poem in a Harvard MS. 

Madrigals 

Madrigals were usually set for four or more voices, the 
music being often spirited and subde; and a gentleman 
was expected to be able to sit down and sing his part. 
Scholars such as Dr. E. H. Fellowes (see Clarendon Press) 
have done much to bring forward the delight of Eliza' 
bethan sweet cunning and syncopation in an age when 
* jazz * is thought by many to be something lively. 

Page 77. Dear, if you change: from John Dowland’s 
First Book of Songs or Airs , 1597. 

Page 78. Brown is my love: From Mu sic a Transalpina, 
1597* Brunette is championed against fashion (cf. note 33). 

Page 78. Lovers* Conceits: from MS. in Brit. Museum. 

Page 78. Once did I love: from Robert Jones’s First 
Book of Songs and Airs, 1601. 

Page 79. Weep you no more: from Dowland’s Third 
and Last Book of Songs or Airs, 1603. 

Page 80. And then I was in love: from Robert Jones’s 
Muses* Garden for Delights, 1610. 

Line 19. made out of wax: expression indicating 
elegance. 
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Page 81* If 1 could shut the gate: from John Daniel’s 
Songs for the Lute , Viol and Voice , 1606. 

Page 81. There is a Lady: from T. Ford's Music of 
Sundry Kinds , 1607 (three stanzas omitted). 

Page 82. Love not me for comely grace: from J. Wilbye's 
Second Set of Madrigals , 1609* 

Page 82 

Memento for Mortality . This famous piece is printed 
here in the authentic version discovered by Mr. Ault, who 
has successfully disproved its age-old attribution to Beau/ 
mont. First printed in 1619. ' To this favour she must 
come ’ (line 44) is word for word in Hamlet , V, i. 

Page 84 

Inscription noted in Stowe's Survey , 1618. 

God be in my bead: this well/known prayer is printed at 
the back of the title/page of the Sarum Liturgy of 1558. 


BOOK II 
Page 85 

Thomas Campion (1575 M620) went from Cam/ 
bridge to Gray's Inn, then studied medicine, and achieved 
further reputation and distinction as a musician, writing 
his own lyrics for his compositions. Campion s verbal 
music is his delight and ours, and such perfections, though 

light, are never insignificant: 

‘It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for our 

delight' (cf. p. 86, last line). , 

Thrice toss these oaken ashes: The * Third Book of Aires 
has only 12 lines. Our text follows sonnet version printed m 
J. Sylvester’s Works , 163 3, though a Harleian MS. confirms 
authorship of Campion. The poem reflects the second 
Idyll of Theocritus, or Virgil's imitation (Eclogue 8). 
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Page 87 

Line 4. White lope: she was probably dusky. Daughter 
of Aeolus, she is to be identified with Cassiopeia, * that 
starred Ethiop queen * (cf. note 169,19), Her troubles were 
due to conspicuous beauty; and Campion when he says 
‘ white *, no doubt has in mind the Latin * Candida ’, 
dazzling, fair, and hence beauteous. 

Bullen cites Propertius (2. 28. 51): 

Vobiscum est lope, vobiscum Candida Tyro. 

Laura: this delicate poem is instanced by Campion in 
support of his Observations in the Art of English Poetry , where 
he argues for classical, quantitative verse, without rhyme, as 
against English. He was answered by Daniel (cf. note 52). 

Line < 5 . Concent , in music we should say ‘ ensemble ’. 

Page 88 

Line 3. Breaks time, as dancers: note the delicately broken 
rhythm of the poem, an effect which modems are apt to 
claim as their invention. 


Page 89 

Campion’s version of Horace’s Integer Vitae . 

Page 90 

. Thomas Bastard (i566'i6i8), a country preacher whose 
life was hard and whose epigrams, in his Chrestoleros , 

1598, met with sneers, though at least one poet, John 
Heath, came to his aid: 

Thy epigrams are of no bastard race, 

For they dare gaze the world’s eye in the face. 

Sir Henry Wotton (1568^1639), Ambassador in Venice 

and afterwards Provost of Eton. His poems were coU 

ecte ^ in Bchqutae Wottonianae , 1651. Elizabeth was eldest 

daughter of James VI and I; m. Frederick of the Palatine 

ate, afterwards K. of Bohemia; she was the mother of 
Prince Rupert. 

Line 5. Moon: 1651, *54, ’7 2 edns. have * sun but 
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a variant of 1624 gives the finer reading 4 moon \ a com/ 
pliment borrowed from Horace. 

Page 91 

Character of a Happy Life: The sentiment may recall a 
remark, written by Wotton in a host's album, which be/ 
came famous, and led him into trouble, 4 An Ambassador 
is an honest man, sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
country \ Guided by Mr. Ault and Messrs. Hebei and 
Hudson, I take text from Bodleian MS., and the verse 
order of 1651. It is amusing to notice social bias in the 
1651 edition, where ‘prince's grace or vulgar breath 
(line 8) is amended to 4 public fame or private breath . 

Page 92 

Sit John Davies (i $6^626), a lawyer with a lively 
career, including disbarment and appointment as U>rd 
Chief Justice, though he died before entering into office. 
He mocked at the sonneteers and amorists and bimsell 
wrote poetry of energetic intellectuality. Monpng to*e 
school in which Donne outshines all others. The present 
lines arc selected from Nosce Teipsum, 1 599 * 


Page 94 

Ben Jonson (ij 7 J'i« 7 ) scholar, bricklayer, soldier, 

duellist, poet, playwright and president of the Mer 
Tavern; at which meeting-place of wits and porn 
used his vast genial influence on the side of classicalIp <y 
and exactitude. He walked to Scotland to i Drum 
mond, and his conversation there appears blunt and 
provocative; but all the poets loved him. 

What things have we seen ,_ 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 

So nimble and so full of subtle flame 

writes Beaumont; and see also Herrick (p. I2 7 )’ , 

It is astonishing that this galleon of a . 
boisterous in censorious wit, could put ort ^ 
sweet filigree by which he is best known. With point 
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and polish he wished to oust the flowery licence of the 
Spenserian school. He became, for his masques, King's 
poet; and he wrought lasting emblems of the spirit of 
beauty within him. 

It was a beauty , from The New Inn , acted 1629. Lines 4 
and 5 voice the serious modesty of J.*s aspiration. 

Page 95 

Drink to me only , this famous song echoes Creek sen' 
tenccs from Philostratus and a passage from Agathias. 
Her triumph is from J.’s second collection of poems Under* 
woods : *t may refer to the lady actually playing Venus in 
his masque The Hue and Cry after Cupid. 

Pages 96*7 

Two songs from Cynthia's Revels , masque (1601). 

Line 4. Division , rapid, florid passage in music. Diana 
or Cynthia is identified with Artemis, the moon. 

Line 5. Hesperus , who sings, is the evening star, Venus. 

Page 98 

Truth: verses prefixed to Touchstone of Truth by T. 
War re, 1630. 

John Donne (i572'i63i) is a poet of quivering, imperi' 
ous intellect. Enthroned in the early seventeenth century, 
his influence is strongly felt in our own restless times. 
Where Jonson would prune the flowery modes in the 
name of art, Donne would shatter them in the name of 
passion and intellectual curiosity. At first a gallant wit, 
cynical towards women, he became a lover ardent and 
impetuous in spirit, enraptured in his runaway marriage. 
At first a Catholic, he became Protestant and eventually 
Dean of St. Paul's, and the finest preacher of his times. 
Much of his verse is violent in accent, earning the epithet 
crabbed *; this violence was deliberate, part of his 4 shock 

» as proved by the ease he can command else' 
where. In the sinewy swiftness of his thought he plies 
strange and even strained metaphors (cf. compasses, p. 101 
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line 26 et stf.). In his imitators this tendency grew to be 
the reproach of the so-called 4 Metaphysical ’ School, which 
strove to reveal unexpected similitudes, concrete images 
being exalted to spiritual significance often with fantastic 
effect. This is to play with ‘ conceits \ But Donne, even 
when he is most curious, always thinks with passion. 

Pa# 99 

Line 4. Seven sleepers' den , early Chnstian legend of 
seven youths preserved by long sleep from persecution. 

Pa# too 

Valediction, probably to his wife, on his going to France, 
1612. 

Line 16. elemented, 4 formed its elements some editors 
have surmised 4 alimented . 

Pa# 102 

San# two stanzas, } and 4, are omitted. 

Pa# 105 

This Pedantry, a passage from An Anatomy of the World 
(Second Anniversary), celebrating in extravagant terms the 
death of Elizabeth Drury, daughter of a rich patron of 
Donne. Jonson told him 4 if it had been of the Virgin 
Mary it had been something \ But the extract sho.vs 
powerfully Donne’s reaction to the new spun of science. 

Pa# 108 

John Marsion (1575 *'*6)4), playw-nght of sombre 
vigour, who afterw ards turned parson. Antonio r 
(1602) was greeted w 11b ridicule from Jonson, followed by 

quarrel and reconciliation. 

John Andrews (dates unknown): lines horn The A *' 
tamy of Baseness (1615), a very rare book in the Bod cun 
Library. To the Detracted has three indifferent stanzas be' 

tween these here printed. 

Pa# 109 

John Amner, Organist at Ely in 1610, d. 1641. These 
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lines arc from Sacred Hymnes for Voyces and Vyols , 1615. 
There is an echo of Psalm 39* * for I am a stranger with 
thee... as all my fathers were \ 

John Fletcher (1579-1625), son of a Bishop of London, 
shared house with his collaborator, Francis Beaumont 
(1584-1616), with whom, as with others, he wrote many 
plays. Beaumont has brilliance and solidarity, while 
Fletcher's touch is more fiery, gay and airy. Of our pieces 
only Lay a Garland (p. 112) comes from their joint work. 

Page no 

Orpheus from Henry VIII , III, i, this lyric is probably 
Fletcher's and not Shakespeare's. Orpheus, son of the 
Muse Calliope, by his sweet singing charmed the Under- 
world and its King, Pluto, to give back his wife, Eurydice. 
But as he regained the Upper World, he could not forbear 
to look back, contrary to his promise, and she was lost 
again (cf. also note 172, 105 and 176, 58). The spirit of 
this lyric is most beautifully captured by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams in his song. 

Page in 

* Melancholy blandly deals out romantic items such as 
appear later in Gray's Elegy (p. 246, line 9, etc.) and in 
part in II Penseroso (c.g., p. 171, line 74, etc.). This lyric 
has been claimed by Dobell for Strode (^.1/.). 

Page 112 

t a Garland, for correction of reading lines 7 and 8, 

lay for lie and * gently ' for 4 gende *, we are indebted 
to Mr. Ault. 

Beaumont (see 109 above). The Song, of which the 

first verse is given here, is from his Cray’s Inn and Temple 
Masque, r 

Page 113 

John Webster (1J80M625 0 . a tailor, has a sense of 
ra 8 c 7 (able, as Lamb said, 4 to lay upon fear as much as 
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it can bear *), second only to Shakespeare. Shakespeare, 
Webster and Marlowe: the bourgeois houses in a gallant 
age claim the largest share of tragic penetration. Our 
first lyric is from The White Devil, the next two from The 
Duchess of Malfi, and die last from The Devil*s Law Case . 

Page 115 

To turn from Fletcher and Webster to Drummond and 
Wither, is to feel the passage from the * Golden * to the 
• Silver * age. That cannot be described in a brief note; 
but, roughly, the Elizabethan beating pulse of passion, 
adventure and delight was succeeded by intellectual 
temper (Donne and his followers), sweet religious brood' 
ing (Herbert, Vaughan, Crashaw) and the racy con/ 
fidencc of the cavalier poets. Though lovely metal is left, 
in ail these tendencies poetry becomes to a certain extent 

self-conscious. 

William Drummond of Hawthornden (1585-1649) 
was a Scottish country gentleman, and a scholarly har/ 
monious poet of reflective style. He was honoured by 
Jonson (cf. note 94). In the Baptist sonnet Drummond 
rises to something of Milton’s austere eloquence. 

Giles Fletcher (1588-1623). A cousin of John 
Fletcher, the dramatist. In the stanzas here printed, “ om 
Cbrist*s Triumph After Death, religious spirit rises above 
his usual contrivances of verbal luxury. He is, as it were, 
an Elizabethan link between Spenser and Milton. 

Page 116 

Richard Brathwaite (ij 88 ^i< 57 J)- This P**" 1 “ ealle<1 

• Complement ’ in his English Gentlewoman, 1631. 

Line 1. Ida, mountain near Troy. 

Line 4. Paphos, in Cyprus, a town sacred to Venus. 

Aurelian Townshend (1583 8/1643 ?). He was cm' 
ployed by various noble houses, including the 
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family, and he wrote a few masques for court. This poem 
is attributed to him. 


Pag 117 

William Browne (1591 ?'i643 ?) wrote most of his 
poetry early in his life, and in Spenserian, pastoral style, 
which chimed with his memories of his home country 
round Tavistock. The song is from his Britannia's 
Pastorals (1613). The First Book of the Pastorals con-' 
tained a congratulatory commendation from Drayton: 

* So may’st thou thrive, among the learned press. 

As thou. Young Shepherd, art beloved of me/ 

And the Second Book had compliments from Jonson, 
Wither, Herbert and others. 

Line 6. Some editors have ‘ sorts but 1613 is clearly 
* forts \ 


Pag ri8 

A Sort of Boys is from the same source. Anthologists 

have copied it without its main sentence (last two lines), 

to which, charming as it is, the picture stands as a rambling 

simile. Ryot, or Riot, is making his way to the House 
of Repentance. 

Line 20. dray , squirrel’s nest. 

Sidney's sister, Mary Herbert, Countess of Pembroke, 

7 1621. The lovely epitaph was long attributed to 
Jonson. 


Pag 119 

George Wither (1588^1667) was a man of cavalier type 
who fought, however, for the Puritans. He had freshness 
and wit, but too great facility. He took as his motto nec 

"* * n \ ™ both our poems bear it out. In 
1 loved a lass four stanzas are selected out often. ‘ Shall 

wawng on despair * was a popular lyric and reprinted 

Wlth rev ‘ swns > Pf««« version is nearest to first, of i«si j. 


Pag in 

filfriT^ A (l J9I ' I<57 4 ) is a true ‘ son of Ben * in 
d As a Londoner exiled in a Devonshire 




parsonage, he longed for the Mermaid circle (cf. note 94). 
He is as it were a belated Elizabethan of this school, a 
perfect master of metrical effect, glittering in fancy, and 
turning everything to gay or wistful pagan prettiness. 

Herrick has both fire and conciseness. The first lyric, 
Anthea, with the poet’s genial readiness to * despair, under 
that cypress tree is a triumph for its school of classical 
clarity and forthright Tudor strength. All our lyrics are 
from his Hesperides (1648). 

Page 123 

Line 2. a wantonness, attractive carelessness. 

Line 3. Lawn, cambric scarf. 

Line 6. stomacher, * front \ under the lacing of bodice. 

Page 126 

Daffodils: a poem of delicate metrical art and not to 
be sentimentalised. 

Page 128 

Night-piece to Julia . * Here is a song from Jon sons Gypsies 
Metamorphosed (1621) which will show compliment be¬ 
tween brother artists: 

The fairy beam upon you, 

The stars to glister on you; 

A moon of light 
In the noon of night. 

Till the fire-drake hath o’ergone you. 

The wheel of fortune guide you, 

The boy with the bow beside you; 

Run aye in the way 
Till the bird of day 
And the luckier lot betide you. 

Page 129 

Francis Quarles (1592-1644) studied law and became 

courtier, cup-bearer to Elizabeth of Bohemia (cf. p. 90). 

He achieved popularity for an ingenuity in verse that is 
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often spiced with * conceits but at his best he is musical 
and neat. Our verses are from Divine Fancies , 1632. 


Henry King (1592^1669), Bishop of Chichester. 
Exequy: the beautiful lament upon his dead wife is here 
given unabridged. It has its share of the intellectual 
fancies of the times (cf. Metaphysics, note 98). The poet’s 
eyes are 4 wet glasses \ but only in tribute to a gentle shin^ 
ing grief that illumines the whole poem. 

Page 133 

Sic Vita: the form of this poem was much in v ogue, 
and its originator was Quarles (see above). 

Page 134 

Tlx Heavens Mould, These lines are taken from an 
MS. book, in the British Museum, of poems given by 
VC m. Cavendish, 1st Duke of Newcastle (1592^1676), to 
his Duchess and probably composed for her, Margaret 

Lucas, before marriage. Patrons of Jonson, the two were 
remarkable social and literary figures. 

CM* 1 ™' first verse of a longer poem first printed bv 
Mr. Ault from Bodley MS. inscribed ‘ Cobbes 


13 j 

frolT* t b J ^ Reyn ° lds < dws un ^ no ' vn ) are 
musician Henry Lawes’s W Airs L Diehls , 6 < < 

&V to c Viol: from Fuimus Tree> rrtr, a n'lav hJ 
Jasper Fisher (dates unknown). 3 ^ P ' a) b) 

Page 13 6 

He^fr^r (I593 ' I655 » brother to Lord 

Sr istr * r ” ,<i -d 

mb b i„fli,Tor SiT? h ' 

SB ZrZ ’- — 

*■ ^ s t Sjfiaf fiHfc 
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of Donne—see, for instance, the images box , coal 
(lines io, 15), ‘thorn’, ‘cable’ (p. 137 - 8 . hnes 7, 24 ) 
and Herbert is perhaps over-conscious of his turning away 
from secular things; but with aU his quaintness he has a 
rare sweet calm. Virtue, for instance, is so lovely in music 

and imagery that the metaphysical quibble on 

and coal cannot injure it. Move Gently and To Be Alone 

are two self-contained stanzas from seventy-sevenbemng 

Z ^’s counsel under the tide The Cburcb Poreb. 

Many are oddly prosaic, e.g. 

Test not at preacher’s language, or expression: 

How know’st thou, but thy sins made him miscarry i ^ 

• By no means run in debt ’, ‘ Drink not the third glass . 

aI, Tfe Collar, p. 137: more than usually dramatic. Here 
is seen the conscious strife of Herbert s two lives. 

Page 141 

The Son.i is from Hannibal ani Scifio, acted in Drury 
Lane in 1635. The dates of the poet are unknown. 

Tames Shirley (1596-1666). schoolmaster, P U ^'S ht 

his gallant style is virile ^^“^'tJeen die 

manlycUrity ofjonson and the manly flourish of Dryden. 
The glories of our blood and state, his best-known poem, is 
/mm Tie Contention of Ajax and Ulysses (1659). 

Page 142 

again: the lyric was apparendy 

1652. The play was licensed in i640. not pea 
date; but the lytic appeared in Poems, 1646. 

Page 143 

Thomas Carew (1594-1639). graceful court poet, given 
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to raffishness, but confidently harmonious. There was 
originally an inferior third stanza to our poem. 

Page 144 

William Strode (1602M645) wrote lyrics and elegies. 
Of Devonshire family, he became Public Orator at Ox/ 
ford and a royalist parson. Cbloris was widely printed, 
and there is some evidence that the admired Melancholy 
(p. iii) may be also his. Song, from Strode’s The Floats 
mg Island , a play offered before the King and Queen at 
Oxford, 1636. 

Page 145 

Jasper Mayne (1604-1672). Dramatist who became 
Archdeacon of Chichester. This song is from his 
Amorous War (1659 edn., published first in 1048). The 
original has a further twenty lines. 

William Habington (1605-1654), a Catholic who left 
France, the country of his education, to avoid the Jesuits. 
Our verses are from his Castara , a collection honouring the 
poet’s wife, extravagantly but often musically. Title f cf. 
Ps. xix, 2, ‘ Night unto night showeth knowledge/ 

Page 147 

Thomas Randolph (1605-1635), vigorous blade, 
scholar and poet, he was an admirer of Jonson, and his 
plays are full of learned wit. There is an Elizabethan 
virility in his swift rollicking style. 

Line 15. puisne , * junior \ ( puis we). 

A Parley , the opening, stronger half of the original 
poem is given here. 

Page 148 

Sir John Suckling (i 609 ^i 6 ^z\ a courtly rake, inter' 
ested in theatre, gaming-table and literature. He invented 
the game of cnbbage. Among the nation’s lightest 
poems some of his have the success of diamonds. 

Page 150 

Sir William Davenant (1606-1668), son of an inn- 
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keeper, was involved in troubles as a royalist. He suc^ 
cccdcd Jonson as Laureate, writing much for the stage, 

including opera. 

Page 152 

Edmund Waller (1606-1687) had a long life as a time* 
server. Royalist at heart, he became an unscrupulous 
M.P. and an abject trimmer. He had a fine car for 
cadence in verse, and his influence on the development of 
the * heroic couplet ’ was considerable. His finer mo¬ 
ments triumph over artificiality. To a very young lady, 
lines n-12: the editions of 1645 and 1664 have wonder 
warns \ but Mr. Ault prefers our reading (1686) and 

so does Beeching. 

Page 153 

Like to the mss: Mr. Ault his shown that various claims 
have been made to the authorship of these once very 
popular verses; and he has traced them to earliest tea. of 
1628, which is given here. (Two stanzas from ve.) 


Page 154 

Sent. This charming lyric is from a song^betok o 
i 66 o, John Wilson's Cbeerfull Ayres or Botlods. 

Yet if bis Majesty: A reflective poem in the swift 
irregular manner sometimes used by Herbert (cf. p. n 7 ). 

It is from a MS. at Christ Church, Oxford. 

Line 7. Spanish , i.e. mahogany. 

Line 14. dais , raised or special table. . 

Line 15. MS. has * chayre \ but as all the rhymes are 

good, it seems safe to assume slip in copying a plu 

* 

Pages 15 S' l6 ° . - 

The three ballads here given a«| f e [ ec ‘ ed “ ° to £ 
strength furthest from doggere, w rc , ^ ’ T h c 
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bow to .the fine taste of Sir Arthur Quiller Couch (Oxford 
Book of Ballads'). Sir Patrick Spens may or may not be 
historical. There was a Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
III, married to Eric of Norway in 1281 and conducted by 
knights, many of whom were drowned on the return. 
See also story of her daughter, * The Maid of Norway *, 
who died on the voyage to Scotland in 1290. No 
Patrick Spens is named in these histories. Later versions 
confuse him with an admiral Sir Andrew Wood; but 
Wood died in 1515. 

Line 9. braid letter , i.e. open letter. 

Line 85. Aberdour: Percy says that the mouth of the 
Forth, on which the village lies, is sometimes called ‘ De 
mortuo mari \ 


BOOK III 

John Milton (i6o8-'i674) felt his poetic vocation from 
an early age and, rare circumstance, was encouraged in it 
by his father. His exquisite poetic sense and power show 
full-grown mastery from the age of twenty-one. He be- 
came one of the best scholars of his times, and he devoted 
twenty years of his life to controversies of church and state, 
losing his sight as Latin or Foreign Secretary to the 
Commonwealth. At the Restoration his assistant 
Marvell and perhaps Davenant, secured him pro-' 

tection and he devoted his life to the great poem he had 
always planned. His puritan upbringing was of a noble, 
liberal kind that cherished beauty in every aspect, particu- 
larly in poetry and music. He has the bewitching music 
of Elizabeth’s age ever at heart. He has the proud imagina- 
tion of a child of the Renascence together with the purity 
of his religion. He will illustrate Christian piety with 
sweetly inwoven pagan figures. Classical allusion was a 
delight very natural and spontaneous in his rich mind. 
Drama or humour he had not: only exquisite loveliness, 
tenderness, and his own austere fire. 
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I beg leave to quote Dr. Elton, turning, as I too am at 

this moment, from a survey of the past. 

4 To stay long with these writers, so interesting, often so 

excellent, and yet so uncertain, and then to read Milton 
through, is to experience, what we had almost forgotten, 
the feeling of security .... We heat in him what the 
Greek critic calls * the reverberation of a great soul . 


Page 163 

Haw scan bath time voices M/s sense of service (cf end 
of‘ On his Blindness \ p. 184* a sonnet in heavier days). 
Milton revives the itaiianate form of the sonnet (cf. note 

41) without its laxity of florid diction. 

May Morning: early lyric of Spenserian sweetness. 


Page 164 

Comus: a masque that received musical setang by the 
great Henry Lawes, and was performed in i 6 J 4 « 
fow Castle! ‘ The verse of Comm goes like a yacht Wo 
die wind.’ says Dr. Elton in a happy phrase And it » 
young John Milton speaking, not the spirit brooding on 

the vast abyss . , makinv an angle with the 

Line 6. slope sun . its beams making an ang , 

apparendy flat earth: Milton has elsewhere slope hills . 
a rare use. 

Page 165 

r • *m Arrfcr country dance: the word is kin to 

« moorish ’. Sweet Echo, the song is sung by the Lady 

to trv to recover her lost brothers, the gentle pair 

“ MeZer winding river of Phrygia. Echo, a nymph 
who m pined for Norcissm that she faded to a mete voice. 

Page 1 66 

Line 71. Hesperus, identified with Evening Star, 

and in later myth he appears, as the son ’aims 

‘ Hesperides ’, Aegle, Arethusa and Hesperia, guar 

of Hera’s golden apples, being his daughters. 
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Line 73. crisped , curling. 

Line 75 ■ Groces, sisters, divinities of beauty 
(brilliance), Euphrosyne (joy), and Thalia (blo< 


Page 167 

Line So. nard, aromatic balsam of the ancients, cassia, 
kind of cinnamon. 

Line 81. Iris, personification of the rainbow. 

Line 84. putfled, threaded, edged, or inlaid. 

Line 94. spbery chime, a reference to an idea ot 1 lato s 

that the stars and planets circled about the 
hollow concentric spheres, each sphere giving a musical 
tone, as from a Siren or sweet singer, and together forming 
universal harmony (cf. Merchant of Venice, V, i). Earlier, 
Philolaus, a Pythagorean, had represented ten celestial 
bodies revolving with musical harmony around a central 

fire. 

VAllegro. This and its stronger fellow piece II Pense* 
roso (1632) have become more hackneyed than most of 
Milton's poetry. Their style is of untrammelled reverie, 
an ‘ aery stream ... softly on my eyelids laid *, and they 
are representative of the rich, carefree poetry that Milton 
wrote before he reached the austerity of his epic strength. 
VAllegro, Ital. * cheerful man \ 

Line 6. And at my window bid good morrow , clearly one 
of the poet's pleasures, and not, as has been argued, the 
tame, friendly action of some bird. Much notice has 
been taken of this, as also of Milton's mistaken differ^ 
entiarion between sweetbriar (7) and eglantine (8), which 
latter he perhaps, like Shelley and Keats, used for * honeys 
suckle *. 

Line 22. dight , decked. 

Line zy. tells bis tale, probably means * tells his story 
though sometimes understood as * tally * of sheep. 

Line 31. lawns, from * laund *, which meant untilled 
land, or clearing in woods {New Engl. Diet.). 

Line 40. Cynosure , * dog's tail *, constellation contains 
ing Polar Star, hence * centre of attraction '. 
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Page 169 

Jl Penseroso. * The thoughtful man \ 

Line i. bestead, avail. Line io. Morpheus, god of steep. 
Line 18. Memnon, Acthiopian prince who fought for 
the Trojans. Line 19. Ethiop queen, Cassiopeia, in myth 
raised after death to a constellation (cf. also note 87)* 

Line 23. Vesta, goddess of the hearth. 

Line 24. Saturn, presiding spirit of agriculture. 

Line 29. Ida, mountain in Crete. Line 33. <ty e - 

Line 35. cypres lawn, a fine cloth. 

Line 3 ( 5 . decent, handsome. 

Line 53. fiery'wheeled throne, reference to the vague 

vision in Ezekiel x. 4 , 

Line 59. Cynthia, moon: the scene with moon , 

• melancholy * and * bell shows romantic links bac to 
Fletcher (in) and forward to Gray (246). 


Page 171 

Line 88. Hermes: thrice^reat is a translation of* Tnv 
megistus \ a late title given to the Greek god Hermes. > 
Line 93. And of those demons, a new verb, c.g. to teU 
or* and"read * musl be supposed. Division in classes cone, 
sponding to Milton’s next line (Salamanders, Sylphs, Un- 
dines and Gnomes) was made by Paracelsus (i 493 / i 54 1 )* 
Line 98. Sceptered pall, properly with scepter and 

pall ’, unless pall is taken to mean ‘ pomp . 


Page 172 

Line 99. Thebes, the scene of the tragedy oCCkdipus. 
Pebps, in grim legend the father of a race. Atreus and 
Agamemnon, whose curse was inhented by 

tragic actor. Line 104. Musaeus. a legendary Greek poet. 
Line 105. Orpheus ... Pluto (cf note no). 

Line 110. Cambuscan, etc.: these are all g 

Chaucer’s Squire's Tale. 

Line 119. enchantments, may refer to Faery Queene. 
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Line 124. Attic Boy , Cephalus to whom Morn ( 1 . 122) 
made love, with tragic result for his jealous wife Procris. 

Page 173 

Line 134. Sylvan: spirit of woods. 

Line 142. honeyed thigh: bees actually carry pollen on 
thigh; honey they disgorge; Milton was following Virgil. 

Line 156. pale, enclosure. Line 159. dight, ornamented. 

Page 174 

Line 170. spell , read. 

Lycidas , 1638. Milton’s sub-title in 1645 says: 

* In this Monody the Author bewails a learned friend, 
unfortunately drown’d in his passage from Chester on the 
Irish Seas 1637. And by occasion foretells the ruine of 
our corrupted Clergy then in their height.’ 

The friend is Edward King, with Milton at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. The attack on the clergy is a 
separate outburst in the poem, justified more by its own 
blaze than by King’s vocation to the Church. That 
Milton should have chosen shepherd poetry to express 
grief betokens no insincerity. His mind was at home in 
Pastoral because the form had been acclimatised in the 
English Renascence and because he was familiar with its 
original great exponents, Theocritus and Virgil. Milton’s 
choice illustrates a fundamental principle of art: he was 
not offering to moan, but to make an eloquent lasting 
memorial; and the universality of the pastoral figures 
raised his theme to a plane above any topical or egotistical 
circumstance. In spite of grief the world must go on: 
that is why Shakespeare rounds off his tragedies with a 
quiet return; and so Milton, 

‘ Tomorrow to fresh woods, and pastures new.* 

Line 1. once more: Milton’s mother had died recently. 

Line 6 . dear , an old meaning * fraught with grief*. 

Line 15. Sisters ... well, the spring Hippocrene on 
Mt. Helicon, sacred to the nine Muses; but ‘ muse ’, live 
lines later, stands for ‘ poet *. 
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PageiJS 

Line 23. For we were nursed, etc.: the whole passage 
tinder symbols of shephcrds*radc, refers to studies and 
poetry, though Dr. Sam. Johnson would have none 

of it. t , 

Line 28. Gray-fly: New Engl Diet, suggests dou 

beetle*. , 

Line 29. Battening, here is transitive, feeding . 

Line 33. Tempered, tuned: cf. Bach, ‘ Das wobl tern* 

perirte Klavier \ . 

Line 36. Damoetas, shepherd in Virgil; here meaning 

their tutor. 

Page 176 

Page 52. steep: apparently refers to Penmaenmawr, 

Line 54. Mona, Anglesea. . . 

p a gc 55. Deva, Dee, a river held to give propheuc signs. 

Line 58. Orpheus, cf. note no. The legend here is 
that of his mutilation by Thracian women, in Bacchanalian 
jealousy over his faith to the memory of Eurydice. 

Line 65. shepherds-trade, poet’s craft: the hyphen seems 
to me to help the modern reader to Milton s meaning. 

Line 68. Amaryllis ... Neaera, shepherdesses in Virgil: 
probably cavalier love^songs were here in Milton s mind. 

Line 71. last infirmity, i.e. when other temptations have 
failed. Line 75. blind Fury: it was the Fate, Atropos, 

who cut the rhread of life. 

Line 77. Phoebus, i.e. as god of poetry. 


Page 177 

Line 85. Arethuse, upon island Ortygia near Syracuse, 
the home of the great Greek pastoral poet Theocritus. 
Line 86. Mincius, the thought is of Virgil, whose 

home, Mantua, was on this river. 

Line 96. Hippotades, Aeolus, son of Hippotes and 

keeper of the Winds. Line 99- Fanope, sea-nymph. 

Line 103. Camus, spirit of Cambridge river Cam 
Line 106. sanguine flower , etc.: Hyacinthus, s y 
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the quoit of Apollo through the jealous malice of Zephyr 
rus, is said to have given his blood to the flower that bears 
his name and, to some fancies, spells in its markings a 

Greek cry of woe. 

Line 109. The pilot, St. Peter: here begins the famous 
attack on selfish priests, examined by Ruskin (Sesame and 
Lilies) to demonstrate the reward of exact reading. 

Page 178 

Line 119. Blind mouths, concentrated reproach to a 
worldly prelate: as bishop he is overseer, as pastor a feeder 
of, not on, his sheep. 

Line 122. sped, i.e. have reached their goal. 

Line 123. flashy songs, insipid chanungs. 

Line 124. scrannel, meagre. 

Line 128. wolf, Milton means the Church of Rome. 

Line 132. Alpbeus, river-god, lover of Arethusa (see 
L 85 above): a recall to the Pastoral. 

Line 133. Sicilian Muse, spirit of Theocritus, who was 
a Sicilian (Syracusan). 

Line 138. swart star sparely looks, i.e. hidden by foliage 
from Sirius, the sultry star (cf. Pope, * the dog-star rages \ 
232, line 3). 

Line 144. freaked, * streaked ’: New Engl. Diet, attri¬ 
butes coinage to Milton. 

Page 179 

Line 158. monstrous, frequented by monsters: the line 
has a Shakespearean sound. 

Line 160. Belief us, from Ropian name for Land’s End. 

Line 161. Guarded r.*ount, i.e. Cornish St. Michael. 

Line 162, Namancos and Bayona hold: Milton loved 
sonorous names and seems to have taken these from a 
tower and castle in Mercator’s Atlas, then newly published. 

Line 164. dolphins: Arion the musician was saved by 
them (cf. Twelfth Night, I, ii). 

Line 175. unexpressive, inexpressible. 

nuptial, of Christ and his Church. 
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Page 180 

Line 183. Genius of the shore , a pagan notion, 4 Genius 
loci \ follows close on tender Christian piety. 

Line 189. Doric, here 4 pastoral’: the early pastorals 
were written in this dialect. The Sicilian Greeks were 

largely Doric. 

Prince of the fallen Powers: from Par . Lost, Bk. I, line 589. 
Mote consummate flexibility of the blank ^versc. 

Line 4. for, fem. due to Latin forma . 

Line 6 . As when the sun, etc.: protracted simile in 

Homeric style; cf. heavens fire, below, line 24. 

Page xSi * 

Line 2 1 . amerced, fined, 4 deprived \ 

Evening: PL Bk. IV, line 598. . 

Line 39. descant, tune or 4 burden * in harmony with 

another tunc. 

Page 182 

Line 41. Hesperus, evening star (cf. note 166, line 71). 
The Blind Poet: PL. Bk. IV, line 40. Milton was blind 
in 1652. The Banishment: passage ending Paradise Lost. 

Page 184 

Line 3. that one talent, i.c. his poetic imagination: but 

his greatest work was still to be written. 

The Blinded Hero: a touching picture from Milton s last 
work, Samson Agonistes (1671), that shows his power over 
floating rhythm, such as appears later in our own times. 
Gerard Hopkins (q.v.) claimed that twe rhythms were here 
running at once, as in counterpoint. Of this kind of 

verse Milton is the great master. 4 . , » 

Line 32. obnoxious, strict meaning, exposed to harm . 

. Page 186 

Robert Wild (i 609 'i 679 ). Following Mr. Ault, I find 
this Epitaph in collected poems, Iter Boreale, 1668. 

William Cartwright (1611^1643). Royalist parson, 
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playwright, genial friend of poets. Song from The Sicge 
of Loves Convert, published in 1651. 

Page 187 

Graham, James, first Marquis of Montrose (1612^1650). 
Sec Scott’s A Legend of Montrose. The poem is a fine 
example of the light swing of proud ease, characterise of 
a period when every word seems to fall aright. A middle 
stanza of less interest is omitted. 

Line 7. synod , a group of Presbyterians: there is here 
a topical note, as the Westminster Assembly was con^ 
voked in 1643 to reform the Church, and the Presbyterian 
domination therein was for a time assured by the political 
needs of alliance with the Scots. 

Page 188 

Samuel Butler (1612^1680). A Worcestershire man 
whose fortunes rose with the Restoration, but dwindled 
below the deserts of his unique satire. Hudibras (i 66 $*&) 
is a son of pedantic puritan Quixote. Butler can knock 
harder than anyone, in a form that he redeems from the 
prosaic as boxing can be redeemed from the brutal. In 
German (Goethe) the form has greater poetic scope. 
Swift (224) filed it smoother than Butler; while Prior’s 
use of the octosyllabics (220) is more smiling and gentle. 
But we have set foot in the * Age of Satire \ 

Line 2. trope , figurative turn of speech. 

Line 25. Errant Saints , wandering preachers; the 
notion follows the Quixotic 4 Knight Errant ’. 

Page 189 

Richard Crashaw (1613 2^1649), son of a Puritan, but 
by nature a ritualist, he became a Roman Catholic and 
suffered in exile for his faith. He is ecstatic in verse as in 
religion. Religious feeling does not necessarily achieve 
poetry, as some of our hymns show; but Crashaw’s mind 
leapt to lyric utterance almost like Shelley’s—though 
Shelley’s Skylark (303) suns up ethical inferences, while 
Crashaw s Nightingale (192) is a pure performer, * music’s 
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enthusiast At his worst Crashaw is flushed with con' 
ceits (cf. note 98), at his best he soars, and nobody has a 
wilder spontaneity of sweetness. 

Line 17. embraves , * proudly decks \ 

Line 32. C£ * the foxes have holes \ Matt, viii, 20. 

Pag 190 

Teresa: (1515' 15 82) Spanish saint, mystic, and reformer 
of the Carmelites. 

Page 192. 

Music*s Duel: the notion seems not very far/fetched, when 
one remembers that Surrey nightingales have in modem 
times been led by a ’cellist to perform for broadcasting. 

Line 10. harmless Siren: differentiation between the 
Sirens of the spheres (cf. note 167, line 94) and the Sirens 
who lured ships to doom, as in the story of Llysses. 

Line 18. praeludium, chords struck across the lute' 
strings, preparing the car for the key and the mood. 

Line 24. divisions , running passages. 

Page 194 

Wishes to his supposed Mistress . Herbert seeks piety to 
counter the amorous themes of the cavaliers: Crashaw 
removes their pwn game—* Till that divine Idea take a 
shrine of crystal flesh ’—to a field of spiritual intelligence 
where the blades cannot compete; and the flying wit of 
the religious poet turns saucy in technique (‘ beauty... 
shoe/tie ’) as well as in matter. Sixty lines are here 
selected from a hundred and twenty^six. 

Page 197 

Richard Lovelace (1618x1658), a handsome eavaher 
imprisoned for royalist activities. His theme of honour' 
able love contradicts the more typical Caroline lyrists. 
The Grasshopper: the poem was addressed To my noble 
friend, Mr. Charles Cotton ’, the angler companion ot 
Izaak Walton: this explains line 21. 
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Line io. gilt'plats: Professor Grierson (Oxford Book 
XVIItb Century Verse ) says 4 gilded plates *; but it seems 
possible to read * plaits *, as referring to the wreathing of 
Sundays that one sees with half-closed eyes. 

Pagt 199 

Abraham Cowley (1618^1667), most celebrated poet 
of his time, retired to the country, after the Restoration, a 
disappointed servant of the royal house. Precociously 
imitative of Donne, his work bore the brunt of Dr. 
Johnson’s onslaught on metaphysical conceits (cf. note 
98 ). 

Of Solitude: first four stanzas of twelve are here given. 

Page 200 

Andrew Marvell (1621^1678) was republican M.P. for 
Hull, assistant to Milton, and poet and gentleman enough 
to be offered (and to decline) favours from Charles II. 
Milton probably owed his latter security to Marvell. 
Marvell’s poetry usually escapes from Donne’s influence 
into lucent day-dream. Then from his music, so steady 
and right, will leap up an image as psychologically 

modern as his famous * Green thought, in a green shade ’ 
(203, line 48). 

Line 41. from pleasure less: from inferior pleasure. 

Page 204 

To bis Coy Mistress: the * succession of concentrated 
images ’ is treated with fine admiration in Mr. T. S. 
Eliot’s essay on Marvell. 


Page 205 

Henry Vaughan (1621^1695), was a physician, like 
Campion, but far removed from town and court. He called 
himself The Silurist , after the ancient * Silures *, in-" 
habitants of his Usk valley. He admired Herbert and 
can fall into Herbert’s quaintnesses; but he has a far 
wider, transcendental imagination. His religious dis^ 



position might have been content with meek modes; but 
his 4 bright shoots of everlastingness * project argument 
that he controls in gentle yet magniloquent poetry. 

The Retreat, inspiration for Wordsworth’s Ode (289). 

Page 206 

Line 26. city of palm* trees , possibly a thought of the 
Israelites reaching Jericho. 

Line 30. backward steps, the metaphysical precision harks 

back to Donne (cf. note 98). 

1 saw Eternity, note power in onset: the matter is 

Vaughan’s, but this initial confidence is descended from 
Donne. This and the next excerpt arc beginnings of 
longer poems, as is Timber (208). 

Page 210 

There is in God: this stanza, the humble heart of a 
mystic's aspiration, ends a poem called The Night . 

Page 211 

Thomas Traherne (1637^74). A wesucountryman. 
whose gently brooding mystical poetry was forgotten until 
MSS. were identified, by Bertram Dobell, at the beginning 
of the present century. This poet seeks the angeU 
infancy' which inspired Vaughan (cf. p. 205) an 
Wordsworth (cf. p. 289), though in Traherne the feeling 
of kinship with divinity is more simple and sweetly 
assured. Blake’s Tiger (267), far more ardent and 
vehement, yet seems to me to have a cast of imagination 
similar to 4 What curtain—. Where was, in what 

abyss ', etc., lines y6 . 

Page 212 

John Bunyan (1628^1688). To compare our lyric by 

the tinker genius to one by the rake Suckling ( / 50 _ 

pale, p. 148) seems a far cry: but each is a lyric void o 
colour, each is carried along by conviction (one ot 
cynicism, the other of God), and each inherits t e ynca 
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assurance of the age, though it is in Suckling more 
cunning. 


Page 213 

The genius of John Dryden (1631-1700), president of 
his age, has too wide a spread to be seen well in selections. 
Playwright and essayist, his satirical pen first proved the 
value of the poet in public affairs. He had a tremendous 
literary career, devoted latterly to English rendering of 
Latin poets. Even an inexperienced reader comparing, 
say, the portrait of Shaftesbury (216) with that of Addison 
(234, lines 59 ' 8 o), will see that Dryden's vigorous couplet 
led the way for the rapier-work of Pope; but Dryden's 
virility has a breadth and ring that is foreign to Pope. 

The Song for Saint Cecilia is one of the least perfect poems 
in this book. It was made to order for a society celebrate 
ing music's patron saint, and its musical imitations of 
passions, undertaken with over-professional confidence, do 
not quite make good their claim. But it has full-blooded 
flourish, like a ceiling by Rubens; and with the last line, 
balancing the opening, the grand period closes its peal of 
imagination, not to be awakened until the appearance a 
hundred years later of the neglected Blake. Saintsbury 
likened Dryden s style to the ringing of a great bronze coin: 
we shall soon be in the age of the guineas, of finesse far 
cleverer than Dryden. From France had come theatre, 
elegance, and critical rules for literature. In London 
there was prosperous society, the coffee-houses, and pride 
in polite learning. (In 1657, says Leslie Stephen, the 
first coffee-house was prosecuted; in 1708 there were 
3,000. The famous Scriblerus dub is of about 1713. 
The first Encyclopaedia appeared in 1728.) Human 
knowledge, human or rather urban accomplishment 
called forth not only wit, but the excited pride that gives 
an afflatus to the poetry of wit. Pope's age at its best was 
more than elegant; it was passionately interested in human 

affairs. At its worst it was self-satisfied; and that Dryden 

was not. 
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Cecilia, a saint to whom legend attributed invention of 
the organ. Her story is irf Chaucer (Second Nun s Talc). 

Umt 9 . ta their nations leap: the notion is in the legend 
of Amphion, whose music raised stones to build themselves 

at Thebes. # # 

Line 15. diapason, * octave . 

Line 17. Jubal, musician. Genesis iv, 21. cboraedsbe . 
Hermes (Mercury) was counted the first to make a lyre 
with strings upon the shell of a tortoise. 

Line 48. Orpheus, cf. note no. 

Page 21$ 

Lines ftom MacFledmoe. The lusty sjttire on poor 
ShadweU takes its name from a lampoon by Marvell on 
Richard Flecknoe. Shadwell had attacked Dfyden scur/ 
SbusTy in a piece called The Medal of John Bayes, lying 
to Dryden’s The Medal, which had satirised the celebration 
of the V acquittal of Shaftesbury (Achitophel). see below. 

Page 216 

Absalom and Achitophel, Dryden's most ^ 

paraUeb'betwKn the courts of Charles II and of Dawd. 
L nscl, line } , and principle, line 5, singular in text of 1681. 

often printed plural. 

Page 2 18 

Untired with loving, a passage from All 

; A 11 your hours’ (r 68 r text) Later emended to ye 
hours *. 

Sir Charles Sedley (1659 *'i 7 °i)., Courtier.poet whose 
work and character" are typical of the Restoczuon. Thn 
song is here for its fine opening (there are five more stanzas 

in the original). 

Page 219 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (i647'««o). Dis- 
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solute, brave member of Charles II’s court. The famed 
sweetness of his songs I find frequently spoilt by an empty 
phrase or even by an. awkward turn; but the energy of 
his satire points us back to Donne and forward to Pope. 

Line 29. . reasoning engine: Lat. ingeniutn , 4 mother^wit \ 

4 brain \ I wonder whether Hamlet was making inv 
plicit word-play on 4 ingenium * (engine), in this sense, 
in his dark subscription to Ophelia. 4 Thine . .. whilst 
this machine is to him *. 

Line 39. bedlams , from 4 Bethlehem * asylum. 

fl> 

Page 220 

John Oldham (1653^1683), satirist and translator. 
Our lines are from a long elegy to the memory of 
a friend. 

Matthew Prior (1664^1721), son of a joiner, helped in 
his career by Earl of Dorset, became Ambassador in Paris. 
He was very successful in neat, graceful poetry. The 
advance towards eighteenth ✓century smoothness will be 
well.seen in comparing The Epitaph with Hudibras ( 188). 
See also general note on Dryden (213). 

Page 223 

Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsea (1661 ?'i72o). 
Friend of Pope, her verse has similarity with his early 
work; and her less glittering nature^images had a sincerity 
appreciated by Wordsworth. The 4 ancient fabric * has 
a touch of 4 Gothic * taste, characteristic of an age that 
favoured artificial ruins and even hermits. 

Page 224 

Jonathan Swift (1667^1745). The giant of irony was 
the friend of most of the distinguished men of his time. 
His coarseness hid a sensitive spirit. As Dean of St. 
Patrick’s he spent a third of his income on charities and 
saved another third to endow charity; this circumstance, 
together with the fact that he did succumb to a kind of 
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vertigo long dreaded, lends pathos to the present social 
satire, which might apply to a bridge/table of to-day. 

Page 226 • 

William Congreve (16701729). Witty dramatist and 
favourite at court. The sharp, dainty Amoret is from his 
Poetical Miscellanies , 1704* 


Page 227 

Edward Young (1683/1765) divided his attention be/ 
tween poetry and social ambition; but he has imaginative 
and satirical power. The first extract is from his satire 
The Love of Fame , and the second from his widely read 
Night Thoughts , which contained a passage inspiring o> 
Wordsworth. 4 Our senses, as our reason, are divine. 

Line 7. toasts, i.e. what is celebrated with admiration 
is deformity—strange anticipation of our primitives in 

art. 


Page 228 

John Gay (1685/1732), friend of Pope and Swift, 
satirised the scene of his times, and won wide success with 
his Fables and mock Operas. The duet is a piece o coy 
gaiety from The Beggar’s Opera . 


Matthew Green (1696/1737). a cheerful civil 

servant. The sprightliness of his work was admire y 
Pope. Our lines are selected from The Spleen , called by 
Horace Walpole 4 as original a poem as ever was written . 
Green was modest enough to deprecate publication^ot his 
* low, idle stuff ’ written as an epistle to a friend to an 

gloom. His work is gentle, sensible and narmo J? 10 ^* 
Line 17. tread the mow, to tread the mass of sheaves 

(corn or hay) in a barn. 


Page 230 

Samuel Wesley (i<S9i'i739). '< 'T? 

title-page * near Twenty Years Usher in Westminjer 
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School \ Witty and scholarly, he has among his epi' 
grams an interesting early pointer to the dangers of imitate 
ing Milton; for upon 4 Miltonicks * of his own he 
writes: 


What makes you write at this odd rate ? 

Why, Sirs, it is to imitate. 

What makes you rant and ramble so ? 

Why, ’tis to do as others do. 

But there’s no Meaning to be seen: 

Why, that’s the very Thing I mean. 

Page 2 31 

Alexander Pope (1688^1744). See general note 213. 
His was the dominating influence on eighteenth century 
poetical style. His poise of the couplet, with change of 
stroke at the 4 caesura * or break in the second line, make 
it the most polished deadly weapon of satire ever invented. 
Pope takes the throne in an age of man’s conscious pride 
over man’s achievements, and he is its Arbiter of Taste. 
His temper was often malicious; he combined in his rare 
character an unscrupulous vanity with heroic pertinacity 
as an artist. 

To a Young Lady: some editors boldly head the poem 
4 To Martha Blount ’; but the name, Zephalinda, in an 
earlier line, indicates her sister Teresa, to whom Pope had 
not yet preferred Martha. 

Tine 5. Bobea , a kind of black China tea. 

Page 232 

Dr. Arbutbnot , famous physician and genial member of 
Scriblerus Club (cf 213). Pope was grateful to him. 

Line 1. Good John , Pope’s gardener, one Searle. 

Line 3. Dog-star, Sirius, infers 4 midsummer madness *. 

Page 233 

Line 13. Mint, then in Southwark, and the district had 
a sanctuary for debtors, who could walk free on Sundays. 
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Line 21. Twit*mm: Pope’s celebrated villa at Twicken/ 
ham he acquired in the prospetity (1719) following his 
translations of Homer. 

Line 23. Arthur: Arthur Moore, unscrupulous 
politician, whose son’s verses were object of Pope’s scorn. 

Line 59. One whose fires true genius kindles: Pope etches 
a bitter portrait of his former friend Addison, whose fault 
was not to have appreciated certain of the works of Pope 
as highly as the latter thought due. 

Pag* 235 

The Rape of the Lock: a brilliant mock epic upon a 
trivial event, full of urbane satire and high fancy. 

Page 236 

Line 31. the inestimable prize: the stolen lock of hair, in 
a ring. 

Page 237 

Line 5. Parnassus , peak of a mountain north of Delphi, 

sacred to the Muses. 

Line 10. join , then pronounced ‘ jine ’. 

Line 14. breeze ... trees , etc.: actual reproach on a 

minor poet’s translation of Ovid. 

Page 23 8 

Line 20. Alexandrine, line of six iambic feet. 

Critics preserved: the epigrammatic lines are from the 
Episde to Dr. Arbuthnot (see 232 above). 

Page 239 

Li ne 5. Sceptic: follower of Pyrrho, in the philosophy 

that denied real knowledge. . 

Line 6 . Stoic: follower of Zeno, who taught in the 

Stoa Poecile (painted colonnade) at Athens. Stoical 
philosophy teaches responsibility towards a universal 
God and secs divinity in the superiority of reason over 

instinct 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


A stranger here, as all my fathers were ✓ ✓ 

A sweet attractive kind of grace ✓ ✓ x ✓ 

A sweet disorder in the dress x x x x 

Accept, thou shrine of my dead saint x x 
Adieu, farewell earth’s bliss x x x x 

Age is deformed, youth unkind x x x x 

Ah, Faustus xxxxxxxx 
All human things are subject to decay x x 
All kings, and all their favourites x x x 

All the Flowers of the Spring x x x x 

And as for me, though that I know but lyte x 
And now, unveiled, the toilet stands displayed 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? x x x x 

And yet, alas, when all our lamps are burned 
As I in hoary winter’s night x x x x 

As I was walking all alane x x x x x 

As virtuous men pass mildly away x x x 
At the round earth’s imagined corners, blow x 
Autumn hath all the summer’s fruitful treasure 
Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose 
bones xxxxxxxxx 


Be calm in arguing: for fierceness makes ✓ ✓ 

Beauty clear and fair x x x x x x 
Beauty no more the subject be ✓ ✓ ' ' 
Beauty, sweet love, is like the morning dew x 
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51 

123 

129 

76 

90 

56 

215 

102 

114 
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235 

16 

92 
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159 

IOO 
106 

75 

183 


136 

109 

141 

52 
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PAGE 

Bid me to live, and I will live ✓ / / ✓ 121 

Blow, blow, sweet winds, O blow away ✓ / 47 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind / ✓ / / 60 

Brown is my love, but graceful ' ' ' / 78 

But most by numbers judge a poet’s song ' 237 
By all means use sometimes to be alone ' ' 137 

Call for the robin^redbreast and the wren ' 113 
Calm was the day, and through the trembling 

air 

Care^charmer sleep, son of the sable night ' 53 

Care^charming Sleep, thou eascr of all woes ' no 
Celia, we know, is sixty/five ^ ^ ^ / 232 

Christ my Beloved which still doth feed / ' 2 3 

Clear had the day been from the dawn ✓ * 55 

Close now thine eyes, and rest secure ' ^129 

Come live with me and be my love ✓ ^ y 55 

Come, sleep, O sleep, the certain knot of peace 44 
Come, spur away < s * T-W 

Contentment, parent of delight ' ' ' * 228 

Crabbed Age and Youth ^ y ' y ^4 

Cupid, I hate thee, which I’d have thee know 54 

Dear, if you change. I’ll never choose again ^ ' 77 

Death, be not proud, though some have called 

thee / 

Diaphenia, like the daffadowndilly ' ' ^ 5 1 

Drink to me only with thine eyes ' / y 95 

Eftsoons they heard a most melodious sound ^ 26 
Even such is Time, which takes in trust ' x 39 
Ev’n such small Critics some regard may claim 238 
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PAGE 


Fair Amoret is gone astray - - 

X 

X 

X 

226 

Fair Daffodils, we weep to see - 

X 

X 

X 

126 

* Fair summer droops, droop men and 

beasts 


therefore - ' ' ' ' 

X 

X 

X 

74 

Fairer than the rosy east - - 

X 

X 

X 

134 

Faustina hath a spot upon her face 

x 

X 

X 

90 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun - 

X 

X 

X 

<53 

Few to good-breeding make a just pretence 

X 

227 

Fie foolish earth, think you the heaven 

wants 


glory ------ 

X 

X 

X 

44 

First shall the heavens want starry light 

X 

X 

45 

Follow your saint, follow, with accents sweet 

X 

86 

Forget not yet the tried intent - 

X 

X 

X 

15 

For Rhetoric, he could not ope - 

X 

X 

X 

188 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

X 

X 

213 

From you have I been absent in the 

spring 

X 

69 

Full fathom five thy father lies - 

X 

X 

X 

<53 

Gather ye rose-buds while ye may 

X 

X 

X 

122 

Give beauty all her right - - 

X 

X 

X 

85 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet 

X 

X 

X 

37 

Go and catch a falling star - - 

X 

X 

X 

98 

Go, soul, the body’s guest - - 

X 

X 

X 

36 

God be in my head - - - 

X 

X 

X 

84 

Good sir, believe that no particular 

torture 

X 

47 

Grass of levity - - - - - 

X 

X 

X 

84 

Had we but world enough and time - 

X 

X 

204 

Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good 

X 

199 

Happy those early days, when I - 

X 

X 

X 

205 

Hark, now everything is still - 

X 

X 

X 

113 
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He, above the rest //////' 
He first deceased; she for a little tried / / / 

He that is down needs fear no fall / ' ' 

He that loves a rosy cheek / / / / / 

Hence, all you vain delights / * ' ' ' 

Hence, vain deluding joys / / ' ' ' 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee * * * 

Here a solemn fast we keep / / ' ' ' 

Here full of April, veiled with sorrow’s wing / 
Here lies a piece of Christ; a star in dust / ' 

High in front advanced ✓ / / / / ^ 

How happy is he born or taught * ' ' 

How I loved ✓✓/o''-'''' 
How should I your true love know (Shake/ 

speare) 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth / 
How vainly men themselves amaze /• / / 
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180 
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III 

169 
128 
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